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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonatp showed considerable political 
skill when he engineered an International Naval Conference 

for the weakening of the British Empire, and 
Mr. MacDonald persuaded the Press of all parties that it was 
a necessary that he should remain in power in 

order to make the Conference successful. 
No doubt, as he is prepared to abandon British interests, the 
Conference will be more likely to reach agreement under his 
presidency than under the presidency of a man who was less 
willing to give away British assets; but why Conservative 
newspapers should wish to be a party to his successive 
surrenders is a matter of some surprise. That they do not 
represent the opinions of the electorate was shown by 
the election at Sheffield on February 6th, when the 
majority in a “safe” Labour seat dropped by over 7,500 
votes. 

Mr. MacDonald benefits more by a lack of leadership on 
the Conservative side, both in Parliament and in the Press, 
than by his own talents; but he is skilful in using the weak- 
ness of his opponents, some of whom he has even convinced 
that he has a longing to lay down his office. The “ Weary 
Titan ’ stunt is rather overworked in this connection, and 
we advise Conservatives in and out of Parliament not to 
believe the legend of Mr. MacDonald’s desire for an 
election. He dreads this, and knows it would be disas- 
trous to his party. His raft is the Naval Conference, 
and his power of remaining where he is entirely depends 
on the number of Gobe-mouches he can find among the 
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ANOTHER skilled manipulator of suggestio falsi is Mr. Lloyd 
George. He is in his element at the present time, for he 

is using his genius for intrigue under most 
2 perfect conditions. He is bargaining with 

everyone—with the Government over the 
Coal Bill; with Lord Rothermere over the Empire Crusade; 
and with a few disgruntled Coalitionists who, seeing apathy 
in the Conservative Party, are bringing themselves to believe 
that they could almost swallow Mr. Lloyd George again, 
forgetting that if there were any swallowing to be done, he 
would do it, and that like the young lady of Riga they would 
“come back inside.” We can understand Lord Rother- 
mere’s position. He is first, foremost, and all the time an 
anti-Socialist. He believes that no good can come of any 
form of Socialism, and he dislikes the Conservative Group 
known as the Y.M.C.A. almost as much as he dislikes the 
Government. He is running a most valuable Empire 
Campaign in his widely read papers (we refer to this else- 
where), but he alienates many members of the Conservative 
Party by his attacks on Mr. Baldwin. The bulk of the 
Conservative Party have not the faintest intention of ex- 
changing Mr. Baldwin for Mr. Lloyd George. 


THEY wish that Mr. Baldwin had more punch, they wish 
he would wake up; but asleep or awake, they like him better 

than anyone else they can see, and they do 
Mr. Baldwin not like Mr. Lloyd George at all. And what 
or Mr. Lloyd . 3 u nm 
George ? is more, Lord Rothermere would not like 

him either if he had once got him in office. 
We have heard it said that Lord Rothermere is indifferent 
to the Empire Campaign he is taking the trouble to run and 
which is of immense value, and that his sole object is to 
“out ’ Mr. Baldwin. We refuse to believe this. We think 
it much more likely that he imagines Mr. Lloyd George 
would turn over a new leaf and would assist his Empire 
plans. Mr. Lloyd George is wonderfully apt to give the 
impression required to obtain support from people of 
opposite views. 
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ALL these intrigues and counter-intrigues fill the minds of 
Parliamentarians. The Conservative Party, both in the 
: House of Commons and the country, is 
intrigue suffering from depression. The young men 
who attend Parliament see that the older men do not show 
any sport. They see that there is no real and organized 
opposition to the Government. Chance after chance is 
missed; then they look over the way, and they see that the 
Liberals do attack. Mr. Lloyd George originally made his 
reputation in opposition: he is a past-master of the game. 
The young men are amused by him; they do not like or 
trust him, but he does not bore them—their own leaders do. 
How much boredom and mismanagement will they stand, 
with the Churchill-Birkenheads always ready to suggest that 
there is one man who never bores anybody ? 


It is really time that someone woke up from the lethargy 
of defeat. There is an unrivalled opportunity. Half a 
dozen Conservative members could change 
the face of Parliament in a month if they 
attacked in and out of season, not waiting 
for the smiles of the Whips, incurring the displeasure of the 
Mandarins, but doing what the fourth party did in its day— 
and what fun they could have! It makes one’s mouth water 
even to think of the bubbles to be burst and pomposities 
to be pricked. 


Wake Up, 


Someone! 


THE Government, at least, does its best to help the Con- 
servative leaders. No day passes but some immense blunder 
or failure is shown up: Egypt, Russia and its 
tortured Church, the increasing queues at the 
Unemployment Exchanges, the Road Bill, the Blasphemy 
Bill, the new doles, the growing stagnation of business of all 
kinds, afford targets no tyro could miss. The mistakes of 
the Government are legion, and should constantly be brought 
home to them. Mr. Snowden alone is worth half a General 
Election to his opponents. He himself is probably not un- 
comfortable amidst the general public malaise; it is , his 
constitution to be malignant, and to enjoy watching discom- 


Mr. Snowden 
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fort, above all to enhance painful suspense whenever he can, 
He will not say which or how many British trades he means 
to ruin in his Budget. He has only said that he will destroy 
what he can. He is like an impish and freakish boy who 
has got onto the rafters over a powerful engine carrying a 
spanner or two, and who, bent on wreckage, is tantalizing 
the onlookers by pretending to throw his weapon first in 
one direction, then in another. The onlookers know that 
wherever the blow falls there will be wreckage, and 
they hold their breath as the malignant creature makes 
a feint of throwing first in one direction and then in 
another. 


Ir is said that Tariffs are a sort of war conducted in peace, 
used by one nation to protect itself, or to attack or to retaliate 

against another. Our Pacifists, Liberals, and 
aw or Socialists are therefore against tariffs on 

moral grounds; they would like their country 
to contract out of that eternal struggle for the survival of 
the fittest, which goes on in peace as in war, among men as 
in the rest of nature. They forget that he who will not 
be hammer is doomed to be anvil. And that is what England 
is becoming. All her industrial rivals are hammering upon 
her, and she must bear the blows with submission, since her 
politicians deny her the power to retaliate or even to defend 
herself. There is an international conspiracy to bind us 
down to play this convenient but painful part of anvil in 
perpetuity. Our Socialists, of course, are bent on helping 
the foreigner in this design. On Tuesday, February 11th, 
Mr. Graham, President of the Board of Trade, stated that 
the Government intended to do “everything possible’ to 
ensure the success of the proposed “tariff truce.’ A 
week later, on Tuesday, February 18th, he made a solemn 
and fatuous appeal to the representatives of our national 
rivals assembled at Geneva not to raise their duties if 
they could not lower them. But if a truce is signed, on 
the present basis, we shall be making an agreement 
to remain the anvil while our neighbours continue to 
hammer. 


_ The Only 
| Hope 
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It will, of course, be said that the Conservative Party will 
never agree to such a truce—Mr. Baldwin has already 
‘ protested against the proposal—and will 
pecueuers repudiate it when they come into office. And 
that brings us to another of our misfortunes. 
We are not only undefended against our neighbours, but we 
are carrying on an economic civil war amongst ourselves. 
Consider the position: a Conservative Government imposes 
Safeguarding Duties; a Socialist Government succeeds and 
takes them off; a Conservative Government is returned 
and reimposes them; a Socialist Government follows and 
threatens to abolish them again. In former times parties 
had an understanding which secured continuity of policy. 
That understanding no longer exists: our Socialists are ready 
to make a truce with the foreigner; but there is no truce 
at home. Mr. Snowden threatened when in Opposition to 
sweep away the whole system of Preferential, McKenna, and 
Safeguarding Duties as soon as he found the opportunity, 
and that threat still governs the situation. 


Now here is a civil war of tariffs which looks as if it were to 
go on indefinitely, like the civil wars of medieval Italy or of 
modern China. If the Socialists abolish these 
duties, the Conservatives will return to reim- 
pose and extend them; then the Socialists 
and Liberals in combination will come in and undo the work; 
the Conservatives will do it all over again, and so on ad 
infinitum. It is a bleak prospect for the commerce and 
industries of the country—to be torn and tossed everlastingly 
between fear and hope, in paralysing doubt, in constant inse- 
curity, between contending political factions. No industrial 
nation, no commercial system, can live under such conditions. 

The only hope is a victory so overwhelming on the one 
side or the other as to make an end of this civil war—once 
and for all. Even the most ardent Free Trader can hardly 
hope any longer for such a victory on his side. As for the 
other side, it might be organized with generalship, for 
public opinion, beyond any doubt, is setting strongly towards 
Protection. 
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But the forces are divided, under various generals with 
different banners—much as in China. There is the official 
f Party, or Kuomintang, led by Chang-kai- 
China shek (Mr. Baldwin); there is that formidable 
Tu-Chun (Lord Rothermere), and Feng, the 
Christian General, if we might so call Lord Beaverbrook. 
Then there is Chang-kai-shek’s subordinate general, Mr. 
Amery, who leads a party of protectionists but gets nowhere 
in the process. These various leaders are all powerful in 
their own way and have all their own plans of campaign. 
And although we may hope for a concordat between them, it 
does not come. There are differences of policy; but there 
are also personal differences, and these latter are apt to be 
more difficult to reconcile than the former. But let us 
glance at the policies which divide these contending forces. 


Mr. BaLpwIn (at the Coliseum): 

Safeguarding for all such industries as require it, without 
hampering conditions. 

A mandate for negotiation or retaliation as against 
foreign countries. 

No tax on food. (‘‘I do not propose to put any tax on 
food.’’) 

(Agricultural policy to follow.) 


Lord RoTHERMERE (in the Daily Mail): 
A protective tariff on manufactures; 

No tax on food (afterwards reversed); 
Subsidies for agriculture. 


Lord BEAVERBROOK (in the Daily Express): 
Protection for manufactures, food-stuffs, and raw material. 


Lord Beaverbrook describes his policy as “‘ Free Trade 
Within the Empire,” which, of course, means Protection 
against the rest of the world. 


Ir will be seen that there was a closer approximation of policy 
between Mr. Baldwin and Lord Rothermere than between 
Mr. Baldwin and Lord Beaverbrook or between Lord 
Rothermere and Lord Beaverbrook, and yet it is plain that 
while there is a friendly understanding between the Tu-chuns, 
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there is a bitter feud between Lord Rothermere and Mr. 
Baldwin. Lord Beaverbrook, a little while ago, was hardly 

less hostile to the Conservative leader; but 
weer Wheels lately he adopted a more friendly tone. 

The explanation is interesting. He had been 
encouraged, we understand, by Mr. Lloyd George to look 
for support from that quarter, and on a recent occasion, 
when two Conservative Members commended his pro- 
posals to the House of Commons, Lord Beaverbrook watched 
the effect from the gallery. To his evident chagrin the 
Owner-Driver of the Liberal Party poured ridicule upon the 
whole Beaverbrook policy. 

The difference in policy, then, is between Mr. Baldwin 
and Lord Beaverbrook—the proposal to tax food. Mr. 
Baldwin fears the cry of “‘ Your food will cost you more ”’; 
but Lord Beaverbrook knows that the only hope of securing 
ourselves in the great market of Canada is by giving her 
security in our market for wheat—her staple export. He 
would even extend the system to raw materials, so as to 
make a stronger appeal to all the Dominions. 


Now it seems to us that this question of a tax on food-stuffs 
is really vital to Conservative policy. Without it they can 

hardly hope to retain the agricultural con- 
a ‘ stituencies against the Socialists who are pre- 

umping 

paring a grand attack on that stronghold. 
And the question is greatly simplified for Mr. Baldwin by 
the fact that Germany has been dumping subsidized wheat 
on the British market; that France has sent us a very con- 
siderable quantity of wheaten flour at a price with which our 
millers cannot compete, and that the United States by the 
creation of her Farm Board has a permanent machinery for 
selling wheat below the market price. Mr. Lloyd George, 
although he is leading a Free Trade Party, is so impressed 
by the strength of this case that he actually proposed a 
measure of total prohibition of subsidized food-stuffs. And 
surely if Mr. Lloyd George is committed to prohibition of 
food the Conservatives need no longer fear the milder 
measure of a low Customs duty. 
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As for the Socialists, they are, as we can see, desperately 
attempting to bind this country down by an international 
agreement; but they also are in a very shaky 
position. Those Trade Unions which are 
concerned in our staple manufactures are 
growing more and more restive under the flood of free 
imports, which is putting their people out of work or on 
short time; and they received a minor shock the other day 
when that white-headed boy of Fabian Socialism, Lord 
Olivier, returned from the West Indies an ardent believer 
in preferential duties as the only means of saving the sugar 
trade. Lord Passfield, to whom his report was addressed, 
had recourse to some very cheap clap-trap in countering an 
attack which obviously discommoded him. 


Lord 
Olivier 


Any hopes that either Shoe Lane or Carmelite House would 
work with the Conservative Party were lessened by the 
announcement in the Daily Express on Feb- 
tina ruary 18th that Lord Beaverbrook had decided 
to start a party of his own, and the supple- 
ment on the following day that Lord Rothermere proposed 
to support him. 


** T have decided (said Lord Beaverbrook), after full con- 
sultation with my colleagues of the Empire Crusade, that 
here and now we will form ourselves into a new Party— 
which will seek by every means in its power to place before 
the electors and to carry into effect the plain principles for 
which the Empire Crusade was launched, without being 
shackled by those tactical considerations and temporary 
counsels which at the present moment are paralysing British 
politics.” 


“‘ Already,” he added, “200,000 men and women have 
enrolled themselves as Founder Members.” 


Next day came Lord Rothermere in the Daily Mail with 
an article entitled “ All Hail the United Empire Party,” 
and a photograph of Lord Beaverbrook as its Leader. 
Lord Rothermere had “ studied Lord Beaverbrook’s scheme 
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very carefully and discussed it in fullest detail with him.” 
With 90 per cent. of it he was in full agreement. As to the 
food taxes: 


And the ; * 
Daily Mail ‘“‘ During my recent visit to America my 


secretariat and I have devoted great pains 
to the consideration of this aspect of the Imperial 
question, and I have come to the conclusion that wisely 
imposed and carefully applied taxes upon foreign food- 
stuffs may achieve the results which every true patriot 
desires.” 


Thus to the marriage of these two minds there was no 
impediment, and the readers of the Daily Mail were urged 
to vote for the proprietor of the Daily Express. 


THEN came one or two significant remarks on the 
tactics to be followed: 


‘“‘ The purpose of the party,” Lord Rother- 
The New . nine 
Party mere continued, “is not only propaganda 
but action. It will run candidates for Par- 
lament at by-elections. At the next General Election, 
which may easily come this year, it will contest half the 
seats in the country, concentrating especially upon the South 
of England.” (Our italics.) 


Here Conservatives, who had up to this moment read the 
respective programmes of the newspaper peers with interest 
and some sympathy, were pulled up sharp. For the new 
party to concentrate a campaign on the South of England, 
the Conservative stronghold, was not likely to benefit any 
but anti-Imperialists. Now we do not argue that the blame 
is altogether on one side. On the contrary, we have fre- 
quently protested against the various surrenders or betrayals 
of the Conservative cause under its present leadership, which 
have exasperated to the point of alienation some of the 
staunchest Conservative workers in the country. We under- 
stood the motives of the newspaper lords in so far as propa- 
ganda goes. But when, abandoning their own unrivalled 
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powers of putting a strong National Policy before the 
electorate, they propose devoting their energies to founding 


a new political organization, we think they are on wrong 
lines. 


For it seems obvious to us that the only way to reform 
the Conservative Party is from within. If these two news- 

paper magnates had used their influence, 
neon which is enormous, to press during the last 

decade their cause (which has for years been 
the cause of many Conservatives) upon their innumerable 
readers, they might by this time have succeeded in con- 
verting the whole country. 

But when, in 1923, Mr. Baldwin made his heroic and 
disastrous attempt to suddenly and without preparation 
convert the country to Protection, neither Lord Rothermere 
nor Lord Beaverbrook gave him their support. Their con- 
version to his policy of 1923, to which they have added 
food taxation, has been forced upon them by the serious 
nature of our trade and agriculture. Their conversion is 
no doubt genuine, and their support to a strong Empire 
policy most opportune, but they would have rendered 
better service to the cause they uphold had they confined 
themselves to newspaper propaganda—of which they are 
both past-masters. For what they are attempting now has 
the air of a cutting-out expedition directed against Mr. 
Baldwin. They will do the Empire and the Nation no good 
on those lines. Their action in attempting to form a 
separate party enables the Conservative wobblers to refuse 
to support Protection, because it is, in this case, coupled 
with an attack on their leader. This attack will never 
succeed. No self-respecting man will change his leader 
under such pressure as Lord Rothermere and Lord Beaver- 
brook can bring to bear, and in this case there is no other 
visible leader to whom Conservatives would willingly adhere. 
The new party would be well advised to realize that its 
strength lies in propaganda, and it should abandon the idea 
of attempting to split the Conservative vote, whether in the 
South of England or elsewhere. 
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It is always interesting to compare the statements of Min- 
isters after assuming office with their attacks upon their 
opponents when in opposition, and it would 
be even more interesting to know what the 
present Ministry really thought of each other 
and their own works. 

It is a punchinello’s secret that one of the Secretaries of 
State wishes to resign and retire to his more congenial books 
and statistics. He should never have left them, and he has 
the wisdom to realize this. How much of his disappointment 
with politics comes from the failure of his party to live up 
to their own promises and his hopes we shall never know, 
but disappointment at the failure of the Government must 
be bitter among those who believe in Socialism, for they 
cannot delude themselves into thinking that the Conserva- 
tives are to blame for the lack of Socialist output. The 
Government has had a very free hand and an over-generous 
Opposition to deal with. 

Then there is Sir Charles Trevelyan, Minister of Educa- 
tion, reduced to meekly saying (at Aylesham in Kent, on 
February 12th) that “‘the policy he was trying to carry 
out was inherited greatly from his Conservative pre- 
decessor ”—very flattering to Lord Eustace Percy, but a 
little unexpected. It would be interesting to know whether 
this speech, delivered in the Conservative South of England, 
in Major Astor’s constituency, was reported in the Socialist 
North. Let us hope that in the interests of candour it 
will reach other than the Kentish ears to which it was 
addressed. 


Certain 
Ministers 


Tue doings of Mr. Lansbury in our beautiful London Parks 
have attracted some considerable attention recently, and 
the letters to the papers show that they are 
viewed with alarm. 

- Some of these Parks and Gardens were 
originally, like other parks in England, laid out as adjuncts 
to fine houses and palaces—St. James’s Park and Kensington 
Gardens are notable cases in point—others, like Battersea 
Park, were made for the Public, in imitation of those with a 


Parks or 
Fun Cities? 
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more personal origin, in the endeavour to give to the poor 
man some of the rich man’s pleasures and to let him have 
leisure and refreshment. The use of Horticulture as an 
adjunct to Nature for the refreshment of Londoners exiled 
from true sylvan joys has been appreciated for many genera- 
tions, and, as London increases in crowd and noise, it would 
seem more and more necessary to keep the few quiet green 
places for rest and spiritual refreshment for those who have 
no parks of their own, and to let the young generation, so 
often cut off from the country and the culture it imparts, 
enjoy the sense of space afforded by these sylvan haunts 
without stint or curtailment. 


But that is not Mr. Lansbury’s notion. He prefers a “ fun 
city,’ with all the noise and clatter and fuss of a huge fair. 

He is making a “ Lido ’’—save the mark!— 
ones on the Serpentine; he is contemplating sand- 

pits, paddling-pools, and what you will in 
various other places. His intentions may be good, but the 
results of them, like those of other good intentions, will be 
wholly damnable. If he wants people to bathe, mixed or 
not, why doesn’t he put swimming-baths in the Thames— 
the Seine has several such—and there he would find clean 
and flowing water, instead of the half-stagnant trickle of the 
Serpentine. Why must he destroy the leisure and quiet of 
those who have none of their own, and why must he build 
his monstrosities in our lovely Parks? He may have the 
Blackpool ideal, but Londoners, as a whole, have not, and 
we think that Mr. Lansbury is totally on wrong lines when 
he destroys priceless and rare quiet places in order to replace 
them by the noise and vulgarity of activities so unrestful. 
That is a poor idea of civilization which believes that human 
beings can only enjoy themselves while making or watching 
restless activities, or making or listening to violent noises. 
No one denies that games are good and noise pleasant to the 
makers of it. But leisure and quiet are also good, and the 
power of enjoyment of natural beauty denotes a higher and 
a more balanced state of mind than the love of motion and 
noise for their own sake. 
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But Mr. Lansbury, in destroying Parks, which after all do 
not belong to him, and generally racketing round, is probably 
really trying to drown his own discomforts 
and suppress the memory of the days when he 
could denounce Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland and others for not 
abolishing unemployment. His destruction of our ancient 
amenities affords some work and, we are told, costs the 
country nothing. From the uncomfortable statistics in 
thousands of the mounting unemployment, Mr. Lansbury 
can turn to the tens that he has found work for. It is a 
consolation of which his colleague, Sir Oswald Mosley, is 
debarred. Sir Oswald’s silence is ominous and significant— 
he is an ambitious man; if he does not put himself forward, 
it is probable that he does not wish to be associated with 
Mr. Thomas’s failure to even begin to solve the unemploy- 
ment question. He is a young man and, as such, should 
have energy, and it would be interesting to hear what he has 
to say to Mr. Thomas and Mr. Snowden, if he is still on 
speaking terms with either of these persons. If he is not 
in accord with either of them or with Mr. Tom Johnston, it 
would be interesting if he would candidly tell the country 
what he thinks of the unemployment record of the Govern- 
ment of which he is a member. He is too clever to have 
believed in the promises made by his party at election time. 
Did he think he could, in some way, “‘ get away with it’? 
Sir Oswald Mosley might tell us this and other truths with 
advantage. Perhaps he will not elect to do so, but for his 
own sake he should let the public know where, in the trium- 
virate of failure, he stands. Political circles are well aware 
of the differences between Mr. Thomas, the Lord Privy Seal, 
and the other Ministers we have mentioned. An effort is 
being made by their colleagues to patch up the quarrel, but 
they have reached the stage of sending in separate memor- 
anda to the Prime Minister, and we wonder when they will 
be prepared to dissociate themselves from the fiasco in which 
they are involved. 


Unemployment 


THE Naval Conference was adjourned for a week on the 19th 
February, the Tardieu Government having been defeated 
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in the French Chamber on Monday, February 17th. The 
delegates decided that it would not be proper to con- 

tinue to discuss limitation of armaments in 
oF uated the absence of the French plenipotentiaries, 

the new Government, with M. Chautemps 
as Prime Minister, requiring a few days’ grace before setting 
to work. But when the Conference was adjourned the 
negotiations were reeling and staggering rather than moving 
forward, and it is exceedingly doubtful what will be the 
outcome when they are resumed. 

The negotiations with regard to methods of limitation 
proceeded fairly smoothly. The British, Americans, and 
Japanese have always wished that each class of warships 
should be limited separately; the French have always 
insisted that every naval Power should be granted a total 
tonnage, and should be free to use that tonnage as the 
naval staff and the Government thought best. These two 
methods are called limitation by categories, and limitation 
by global tonnage in the official jargon of the day. The 
French transactional proposal, referred to in their famous 
memorandum, was a compromise between these two methods; 
it was issued early in the month, and the technical experts at 
once set to work on it. There is no need to discuss the 
details, which are mainly technical ; it must suffice to say that 
a compromise between the British and French methods was 
not difficult to find. 

By the end of the first week in February casual 
observers had means of judging what the procedure was 
going to be. From time to time, proposals would be 
made, official memoranda issued to the Press, and plenary 
sessions convened. Then, for several days, the discussions 
and negotiations would hardly be reported; the Press would 
be informed that certain matters had been discussed privately 
or in committee, and that would be all. The procedure was 
to be an alternation of theatrical publicity and close secrecy, 
and all really important matters were to be kept secret. 
During the periods of secrecy the Press referred frequently to 
private conversations between the plenipotentiaries, at which 
important matters were decided, from which one was forced 
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to conclude that Mr. MacDonald’s negotiations on matters 
of national concern were being:so conducted that no docu- 
mentary record of them should remain. 


It soon became evident, however, that the discussions on the 
French transactional proposal would be long and intricate, 

and that the principal issues of the Conference 
Lele a would have to be reported and made public. 
On February 7th, therefore, the proposals of 
the United States Government were published in the Press, 
and on the following day the British Government issued its 
statement of policy. The two documents were obviously 
complementary to one another; and it is better to indicate 
how they should be read, than to make a detailed examination 
of their contents. First, there were many intricate pro- 
posals about reducing the size and the number of battle- 
ships. If the real significance of those proposals is to be 
understood, it is better to disregard figures about replace- 
ments, guns, and tonnage, and to consider the following facts. 
The size of modern battleships is the outcome of special 
circumstances. 


WHEN two great naval Powers are separated by narrow seas 
like the Channel or the North Sea, their relative strengths 
are measured largely by their battleship 

bo tonnage. And when these two Powers are 
arrow Seas. aii : ‘ 
in a state of acute political rivalry, their 

battleships become larger and larger. Rodneys, Hoods, hoc 
genus omne, are the results of proximity and competition. 
But when naval Powers are separated by great oceans, as 
they are to-day, it is doubtful whether these enormous vessels 
are well adapted to circumstances. A British Admiral of 
high attainments has recently shown, in a magazine which 
is privately circulated amongst naval officers, that a vessel 
of less than 10,000 tons could do the strategical duties of a 
modern battleship, always providing that battleship con- 
struction is regulated by international agreements. The 
British proposals for reducing battleships may, therefore, be 
regarded as an official recognition that a sort of dry-rot has 
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set in to battleship construction. Great attention was paid 
to a supplementary American proposal that the United 
States should build a vessel of the Rodney type and scrap 
four older battleships. The proposal ought obviously to have 
been treated with indifference. 


THE same cannot be said about the British and American 
proposals for limiting cruiser strength. On this question the 

F proposals in the two statements of policy were 
Novy sate identical. Great Britain was to have a total 
cruiser strength of 339,000 tons, of which 
150,000 tons was to be in 10,000-ton cruisers; the United 
States was to have a total cruiser tonnage of 327,000, of 
which 180,000 tons was to be in 10,000-ton cruisers. In 
neither memorandum was one syllable uttered about the 
Japanese demand for a 70 per cent. ratio; but in the British 
statement of policy a proposal was made with regard to 
destroyer leaders and destroyers which was particularly 
provocative to the French. They are building a magnificent 
flotilla of destroyer leaders of over 2,000 tons. After watch- 
ing the French constructing these vessels for several years, 
without attempting to match them, the British propose that 
no destroyer leader shall be greater than 1,850 tons, and no 
destroyer greater than 1,500. The Anglo-American state- 
ments both ended with a paragraph to the effect that the 
British and American Governments desired to abolish 
submarines altogether. 


THE implications of these two papers were important. First 
it was very obvious that the two English-speaking Powers 
; were working in agreement; but the foreign 

see Renee delegates and their technical advisers must 
surely have seen also that there was a junior 

and a senior partner in this coalition. Any French, Japanese, 
or Italian staff officer can inform his political chiefs that the 
cruiser tonnage stated to be necessary for the defence of the 
British Commonwealth is actually inadequate for the pur- 
pose. Had the British Government agreed to these danger- 
ous figures in return for some substantial promise, or had they 
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merely done so for the purpose of setting up a temporary 
alliance in negotiation? The Japanese evidently feared 
this second contingency, and their Press made the strongest 
protests. 


But the British Government did not intend that these 
important proposals should be publicly discussed. The 
: English and American plenipotentiaries had 
Intrigue satisfied the audience by a dramatic display; 
and ‘ ; i 
Incompetence they did not spoil their performance by pro- 
longing it unduly, but retired at once to the 
most secluded corners of the diplomatic theatre. If counter 
proposals and criticisms were made, they were received with 
the greatest secrecy, for not one word was divulged, and 
when next the discussions became public an entirely new 
issue was under review. On Tuesday, February 11th, the 
submarine question was discussed in a plenary session. The 
delegates were now solely concerned with abstract principles, 
and it is not in this kind of discussion that the First Lord 
excels. First Mr. Alexander admitted that the British naval 
staff had used submarines for coastal defence during the 
war, but added that the experiment had been unsuccessful. 
This is untrue. From the middle of 1916 to the end of the 
war the submarine flotillas were the principal defence of the 
East Coast counties. The defence was never tested, because 
the Germans never attempted serious raiding after the 
bombardment of Lowestoft in 1916. The defence of the 
coastline by our submarine flotillas was therefore an un- 
finished experiment; but not an unsuccessful one, as Mr. 
Alexander would have us believe. The French Navy is 
regularly exercised in tactical and strategical manceuvres, 
and French naval officers say quite openly in conversation 
that their submarine flotillas have scored repeated successes 
against raiding squadrons. Mr. Alexander then dealt with 
the obvious objection that Great Britain gains, and every 
other naval Power loses, by the abolition of submarines. 
His argument was unconvincing; he admitted that our 
shipping losses had been enormous during the war; and 
then added that “any one of the Powers might be in an 
VOL. XCIV 62 
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equally difficult position.” The answer to that is that they, 
not he, are the best judges. Mr. Alexander concluded his 
case with the extraordinary contention that submarines 
ought to be abolished because serving in a submarine is an 
extremely risky business for the officers and men. If he 
really believes that this is an argument, he ought at once to 
introduce a bill for razing our factory chimneys to the 
ground out of consideration for the steeplejacks. 


M. Lryauss, who stated the French case, very easily tore 
this flimsy structure of argument to pieces. His main 
contention was unanswerable: a submarine 
ae a is as much a warship as a battleship or a 
cruiser; it can be abolished if all warships 
disappear from the sea, but not otherwise. There were some 
passages in the French Minister’s speech which suggested 
that the French have made successful experiments with 
submarines used as commerce protectors. It is an open 
question whether large submarines could be used as escorts 
to mercantile convoys. Our own staff are doubtful; but 
if the French show later that they have conducted successful 
experiments of this kind, their case will be even stronger, 
for the suspicion that their large oceanic submarines are 
designed as commerce destroyers will then be quite unten- 
able. Even if the French do not care to disclose this part 
of their case, they can claim to have refuted the accusation 
that they intend to wage unrestricted war on commerce, for 
their plenipotentiaries declared that they would be parties to 
any international agreement which should “ forbid submarines 
to act towards merchant ships otherwise than in strict con- 
formity with the rules to be observed by surface warships.” 


AFTER this plenary session had been held, discussions on 

all the issues were continued by what is called the First 
Committee. This body has an intermediate 

Do we also position between the plenary session, the pro- 

Quarrel with : : 

Japon? ceedings of which are published, and the 
informal, strictly secret meetings between the 

plenipotentiaries, at which all serious business is conducted. 
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The First Committee was still considering the details of 
the French transactional proposal, communicated at the 
beginning of the month, when the French and Japanese 
Governments issued their statements of policy. The Japanese 
were evidently apprehensive lest the Anglo-American alliance 
in negotiation should influence the Press; and their state- 
ment was most reticent. On the battleship question, they 
supported our views, and they stated that they were ready 
to regulate the use of submarines against mercantile traffic. 
On the question of cruisers they stated simply that they 
must have enough 8-inch gun cruisers for their national 
defence. Feeling their isolation, and being most anxious 
lest the Press should support the Anglo-American union by 
savage declamations about Japanese ambition, the Japanese 
plenipotentiaries did not translate their claim for a 70 per 
cent, ratio in cruiser strength into figures. 


THE French memorandum of policy was explicit on all 
points. With regard to battleships, the French agreed to 
replace only a small part of their existing 
battle fleet, for a special reason which must 
now be explained. The Lrsatz Preussen, 
which the German constructors have recently built, is not 
an invention of which they have the sole secret: it is 
simply the most powerful 10,000-ton ship which can be 
built. As our 10,000-ton ships are cruisers, they have more 
speed, but less protection and a lower striking power; but 
our constructors, or those of any other naval Power, can 
build an Ersatz Preussen by cutting down the weight allocated 
to speed in our 10,000-ton cruisers, and redistributing the 
surplus between armour belt and striking power. Now, 
owing to some indiscretion, it has become known that 
General Groener, the German Defence Minister, stated 
officially that these Ersatz Preussen battleships are intended 
to dominate the Baltic; this means, in plain language, that 
if the French ever deem it necessary to send troops to 
succour Poland, then their transports, escorted by ordinary 
surface cruisers, will find these powerful ships awaiting them 
at the end of their voyage. Unless the French make adequate 


The Ersatz 
Preussen 
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provision for carrying troops safely to Poland, their promise 
of succour simply becomes inoperative. For this reason, 
the French stated in their memorandum that they proposed 
to replace a part of their battle fleet by vessels capable of 
dealing with these new German ships. The French delega- 
tion also stated what the composition of the French Fleet 
would be in 1936, when they had given effect to their plans. 


THAT composition was given in tonnages which convey very 
little to an ordinary person, and although it is not possible 
to convert these total tonnages into units, 
with absolute accuracy, we shall not be far 
wrong if we assume that five years hence the 
French auxiliary fleet will be made up of the following units: 


France Five 
Years Hence 


(a) 10 heavy cruisers with 8-inch guns; 

(b) about 6 other lighter cruisers; 

(c) about 30 flotilla leaders and 65 ordinary destroyers; 

(d) about 60 submarines of the oceanic type and 40 
smaller ones. 


No official comment was made upon these figures; The 
Times, forgetting the tradition of friendship with France, 
hinted that the British authorities considered them to be 
high, but hoped that the French would reduce them, and 
before negotiations could be begun Monsieur Tardieu’s 
Government was defeated. The Italian delegation issued 
their statement of policy on the day the Conference was 
declared to be adjourned. It contained nothing new: Italy 
was prepared to reduce her naval armament to any figure 
providing it were then equal to the naval armament of any 
other Continental Power. 


MEANWHILE Monsieur Chautemps has been invited to form 
a Ministry, and although his political party is farther to 

the Left than Monsieur Tardieu’s, there seems 
The New little doubt that he, or his representatives, 
will abide by the statement of policy which 
Monsieur Tardieu prepared; indeed, he invited 
Monsieur Tardieu to remain the representative of France at 


French 
Government 
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the Conference, an invitation which was refused. No member 
of the British Government said anything committal about 
the French statement, but it was an open secret in official 
circles that, when the Conference adjourned, the British 
delegation were preparing to denounce French ambition and 
declare it an obstacle to naval limitation. It must be 
remembered that we are represented by pacifists and 
intriguers. Is there the smallest justification for this attitude 
of our delegates? We do not hesitate to say that there is 
none. If any person takes the trouble to study the returns 
of French overseas trade, he will find that the French require 
a Navy powerful enough for the following purposes: 


First, French naval forces must secure the country’s imports 
of American oil, for without them their fleets will remain 
in port and half their industries will be at a 
apse . standstill. This means that the French cruiser 
ecessities 4 ; 
fleet must be sufficiently numerous to domi- 
nate at least one transatlantic route. Secondly, the French 
Navy must be strong enough to give neutral shipping enough 
sense of security to run in the French service in time of war, 
for the French merchant service does only a small proportion 
of the country’s carrying trade. This is an indefinite problem, 
for nobody can say what standard of naval strength will 
give neutral shipping companies the sense of security they 
require. We, who know that all the shipping in the Chilean 
and Peruvian trades remained motionless in harbour for 
months after Admiral Craddock had been defeated, ought 
to appreciate French difficulties. Thirdly, the French Navy 
must secure the supplies of seaborne coal which are carried 
annually to the western and south-western provinces. In 
addition to all this, the French Navy has to give absolute 
security to the country’s military communications with 
Algeria, Tunis, and Dakar. I challenge any naval expert 
to prepare an adequate system of defence for these vital 
interests with the forces enumerated in Monsieur Tardieu’s 
memorandum. 
The fact is that the French statement of policy is extremely 
moderate. The difference between their policy and ours is 
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that we propose to reduce our naval forces to placate a 
foreign and unfriendly Power; the French Ministers, of what- 
ever party, have a higher sense of public duty. If, when 
the Conference reassembles, the French programme is 
denounced as an instrument of unscrupulous ambition, it is 
to be hoped that those Englishmen who have inherited the 
nation’s traditional sentiments of fair dealing will resolutely 
disassociate themselves from the clamour. 

The Naval Conference was summoned to save the Mac- 
Donald Government and to enable the Americans to avoid 
the burden of carrying out their naval building programme. 
If we allow ourselves to be led into a quarrel with our best 
friend, France, in order to accomplish these ends, we shall 
show ourselves unworthy in every way. 


Dvurine the past month the situation in India has taken 
the form of trench warfare, and we suspect that the extremist 

' energies have mainly concentrated on exten- 
In India sive undermining operations. Sir Reginald 
Craddock, in a letter published in The Times of February 
1930, confirms our impressions. 


** Every occasion on which the Viceroy dilates upon the 
advantages of ‘Dominion status,’ as compared with the 
folly of a demand for absolute independence, conveys to a 
listening political India the idea of a very early consumma- 
tion of that ideal, and cautions that there is a difference 
between the definition of a goal and the arrival thereat, are 
regarded as mere camouflage calculated to prevent the real 
intention of the British Government from being prematurely 
disclosed.”” (Our italics.) 


This is wisely said. In the East the wish is father to the 


thought, and bazaar rumour flies swifter than either. An- 
other tenet is that the wish is always fulfilled in a tortuous 
manner with many wordy reservations. For these reasons 
we do not share the relief felt by our Press at the recent 
statements made by the Viceroy. All his reservations about 
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the ultimate goal only serve to emphasize the goal to the 
Indian. They in no way detract from the disastrous state- 
ment made after his return to India last autumn. Then up 
pops Lord Russell, who baldly announces that India is un- 
ripe for Dominion Status. This courageous platitude of 
distilled truth has brought on the announcer the same sort 
of abuse as that levelled at a boy who has publicly announced 
to the form master that the boy on his right is cribbing. 


“ The illogical position is thus set up that to allay British 
anxiety the goal is only a distant one, while to soothe Indian 
demands it must be a very present hope.” 


Further, the Indian with his rank complex will reflect 
that, apart from living in England, Lord Russell is only a 
small Sahib compared with Lord Irwin, and all truth is like- 
wise comparative. The lot of truthfully outspoken little 
boys is always a hard one, and on this occasion Lord Russell 
has our sympathy. 


As Sir Reginald Craddock points out, the result is twofold. 
In the first place, the demands of the Extremists having 
soared to fantastic extravagance, the so-called 
The Extremists «Moderate ”’ request really embraces the 
by _o » Extremist demand—namely, immediate Do- 
erates oe : 
minion Status. It is, after all, moderate 
compared with the Extremists’ demand, and the British 
Government, of whatever party, loves listening to Moderate 
demands. If it abhors Die Hards, it dislikes Extremists, so 
the middle party is always right. In fact, the whole Indian 
camouflage is masterly, as one would expect from peoples 
who are agelong artists at this job. 
The second result follows from this—namely, that 


“openly avowed revolutionaries are not being molested 
lest it should disturb the equanimity of these ‘ Moderates.’ 
The campaign of intimidation and poison may not disturb 
the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, but it will certainly 
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disturb the ignorant masses who are subjected to it, and 
lead them into outbreaks of violence for which they will 
then be punished while their instigators go free.” 


Hence the undermining which we referred to above. 

We have never held any doubts as to Lord Irwin’s per- 
sonal or moral courage in the face of active disturbances. 
Such methods will only strengthen the British hold. But it 
is for the sake of British officials, the troop and the police on 
the one hand, and the over-excited mob on the other, that 
we fear disturbances. These should be avoided, and not 
repressed. And they can only be avoided by dealing 
strongly beforehand with their instigators. Information and 
evidence must all be there. This may sound drastic and 
panicky, but panic will be far worse when shooting starts, 
and incidentally the wrong people will get shot. A cold 
determination is both safer and fairer than hot revenge. 
And the man-in-the-bazaar will be greatly relieved. As has 
been said here before, if ‘‘ Pax Britannica’’ devolves into 
* Bellum Britannicum,”’ it is high time we cleared out. 

Meanwhile the vitality of the Extremists has rather 
amusingly revealed itself in a very characteristic Indian 
manner. The Congress, in the fortifying heat of oratori- 
cal agreement and mutual admiration, has summoned 
all fellow Parliamentarians to a “self-denying ordinance.” 
Now, when it is a question of his own position, the Indian 
Parliamentarian will dig himself in better than any and 
conduct a relentless defence. So headed by that ‘‘ out-and- 
outer,” Mr. Patel, the majority has felt that it could best 
fight the war from a salaried Congress Bench. 


The Times of January 30th published an interesting article 
on Waziristan by their Delhi correspondent which is in many 
ways an interesting continuation of our remarks in the 
December number. The fact that this once 
stormy district is going through a period of 
comparative peace is no reason for ignoring its existence, 
even if the Mahsud and Wazir’s scant respect for “‘ Congress- 
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wallahs ’’ has not been lessened by the increased civilization 
brought about by the new roads. As we anticipated, the 
occupation of Wana on December 12th has led to no un- 
toward incident. 

In reviewing the past, The Times correspondent rightly 
emphasized that ‘‘ The new conditions (i.e. military oceupa- 
tion coupled with the building of roads) cried aloud for a 
positive policy.” Now the Mahsud’s grouse is not at the 
new positive policy being adopted, but at the slowness of its 
development. Indeed, two years ago he submitted his own 
road-making programme, which meant a road through the 
most populated part of his country. His argument is simple 
and straightforward: 


“Our former main means of livelihood was raiding. 
It was the only thing that kept the wolf from the door. 
But you have stopped that with your roads and your 
soldiers. But you have also, by the Pax Britannica, de- 
creased the rdle of sudden death, and this essential check on 
the increase of population in this barren land has ceased. 
Finally, you have increased our standard of living. For- 
merly we were content with our locally grown meal; now we 
have acquired an everlasting taste for tea, flour, and cigar- 
ettes. Also our womenfolk demand better clothes.” 


Indeed, the attitude of these last has justified our occupa- 
tion. In the bad old days of our “ burn-and-scuttle expedi- 
tions ’” the women looked upon the English solely as people 
who murdered their men-folk even more successfully than 
did their own inter-tribal and family feuds. They were our 
deadliest foes, and constantly fought at their husband’s 
sides, acting as food and ‘ammunition carriers and loaders. 
Now the permanent occupation of the English means no 
expeditions and a diminution of local feuds, and it also brings 
tea and clothes. Thus they are becoming more and 
more unobtrusive but definite agents for peace and good 
behaviour. 


Now it is not exaggeration to say that the price the Mahsud 
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has had to pay for his better behaviour is hunger. The 

present writer ventures to disagree with The 
Le ng Times correspondent when he says that the 

tribes are pastoralists and not true agricultur- 
ists. It is true of the Wazir, who, for reasons given later, 
is much better off, but not of the Mahsud. Anyone now 
travelling on the Circular Road must be struck with the 
great increase in cultivation alongside the road. An in- 
specting agricultural official was surprised and impressed at 
the Mahsud’s gifts as a cultivator. Indeed, his own remedy 
is as straightforward and universally stated as his complaints, 
namely, “‘ Enlistment and Land.” 

Schemes are afoot for harnessing the spates by irrigation 
works, but much money has to be found and big works should 
be taken in hand, all involving a wait of many years. But 
the Mahsud remains hungry, and sees nothing being done 
about it. It is this that irks him. Suggestions have been 
put up that land invariably allotted to ex-Indian Officers 
should be allotted to Mahsud ex-Indian Officers possibly dis- 
charged in 1917. But, although many of these are proud 
recipients of His Imperial Majesty’s high awards for gallantry 
in the field, they have the misfortune to belong to a tribe 
that once incurred the Government’s displeasure, and as 
they are now better behaved need not be bribed with tit-bits 
to keep them good. So these repeated demands have been 
as repeatedly turned down. Admittedly such awards would 
only affect a few families, but the gesture alone would be 
boundlessly appreciated as a reward for past services and a 
promise of better times to come. 


Tuts leads us to the vexed problem of enlistment. Before 
the war Mahsuds, together with the Afridis and other trans- 
: border tribes, were enlisted in the Indian 
a Army. It must be remembered that in those 
days we had little or no control over the 

Mahsud, so that desertions and one or two other unfortunate 
incidents took place in India, but once face to face with 
our common enemy in France and East Africa, the Mahsuds 
fought like tigers, and their total desertions to the enemy 
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only ran into single figures. The Afridis, on the other hand, 
deserted in numbers. In 1917 the Government of India 
decided that trans-border soldiers were more trouble than 
they were worth, and so stopped all trans-border enlistment, 
and told all those serving that they had no hope of further 
advancement. At the time, viewing the form of the Afridis, 
there was much to be said for this sweeping decision. But 
a few years ago this ban was removed from trans-border 
Afridis, over whom we have no more control than before the 
war—in fact, it all dangerously resembled a palliative con- 
cession for lack of favours received from naughty boys. The 
Mahsud was, and still is, extremely and rightly hurt. He once 
more wonders if it pays to be good. He has been partially 
satisfied by the Government accepting forty of these magni- 
ficent first-line troops as Motor Transport Drivers in the 
Indian Army Service Corps. There were four hundred 
applications for these forty places. 

But he will have a just grievance until he is put on the 
same level as the Afridi. It must also be remembered that 
in the event of desertion or trouble our Politicals in Waziristan 
have now ten times more control than they had before or 
have now over in Afridi-land. 

The Times correspondent indirectly alludes to the last 
of the Mahsud grouses, also centring round their economic 
existence. He says, 


“The Government determined not to relax control over 
the Mahsud country, but also not to attempt to secure 
control by military occupation, but to withdraw troops 
from within Mahsud territory. . . . At the same time the 
Government decided to maintain garrisons in positions 
dominating the Mahsud country from just outside its 
borders, one at Razmak and the other at Jandola.” 


(Incidentally there is only a Scouts garrison at Jandola, 
but the present’ Wara garrison was uutil recently at Manuzi, 
twelve miles away.) As a matter of fact, the decision to 
place our main garrison at Razmak, just within Wazir terri- 
tory, was rather forced on the Government. The road that 
forms our line of communication with railhead runs through- 
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out its seventy-five miles through Wazir territory. The 
Wazirs promised not to molest us on condition we gave them 
the monopoly of the considerable Razmak contracts in 
perpetuum. As the Mahsud-—Wazir boundary around Razmak 
had been a perpetual casus belli for years before our arrival, 
this necessitated Razmak Camp being sited in Wazir terri- 
tory. Further, before our arrival the Mahsuds were steadily 
sweeping the Wazirs back off the whole Razmak plateau. 
Our arrival has checked them, and our concession to the 
Wazir has deprived him of the only chance of reaping direct 
financial benefit from our military occupation. He genuinely 
resents having no military cantonment within his territory, 
and the Razmak boundary question has become the Alsace- 
Lorraine of Waziristan. The Wazir has already reaped 
immense pecuniary advantages from our occupation, yet not 
only has he done nothing to develop his country agricultur- 
ally, but has grown more and more grasping and truculent in 
his dealings with us. As with the Afridi he has behaved less 
well than the Mahsud, and seems to gain by it. 


To sum up: Over the Razmak Boundary and Contracts, 
over Land and Enlistment, the Mahsud is beginning to feel 

he is receiving less favoured treatment because 
} ling he has played up. His stock of patience is 

limited, and he may think, not without 
justification, that it will pay him to revert to his old un- 
pleasant tactics. If he acts on this it will not have meant 
that our present policy is the wrong one. Rather it will 
show that we are not going far enough and are spoiling a big 
thing for a halfpenny-worth of tar. We have already done 
so much that a set-back would be fatal and undo the first 
really good start we have made in our seventy years on the 
Frontier. The fact that the main Mahsud problem is no 
longer military but economic is the measure of our advance. 
Let us stick to that measure, and not think merely depart- 
mentally in terms of the next Budget. Unkind people say 
that Simla’s motto is, ‘‘ Not in my time, O Lord, and God 
help my successor.” To inaugurate schemes of irrigation 
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and afforestation (the two crying needs) requires financial 
courage and initial outlay. But it brings in returns in the 
shape of prosperity and rupees. Military expeditions cost 
almost as much, and bring in no returns at all except that 
more money has to be spent on reconstruction. Here, more 
than anywhere, prevention is better than cure. Our present 
position in Waziristan can be likened to a mountain 
climber nearing the end of a strenuous climb. The peak is 
almost within reach. Will he put in his last ounce to attain 
the top, or will he doubtfully say, “Is it worth it?” and, 
while thus despairing, lose his grip and slide down to the 
bottom ? 


GENERAL Herrzoa and his colleagues have, since their 
accession to power, done very little for the good of South 
Africa as a whole, their conception of the 
vast and lovely territories of the South 
African Dominion having simply been that 
it should be and should remain a Boer preserve. The English 
South African is allowed to find the money by creating the 
necessary wealth to keep the poor Dutch idle, happy, and 
free to vote for Nationalism; but he is not encouraged to 
hope for any other rdle. The South African Dominion is the 
only one where the Government gives no assistance to 
emigrants from England, though great efforts have at one 
time and another been made to get them from other 
countries. 

The effect of this snubbing and cold shouldering of the 
English by the present Boer rulers has, however, not been 
quite what might have been expected, for a group of people 
in South Africa, acting without Government help, have been 
extremely successful in securing and helping a good class of 
emigrant with capital and with character to settle on the 
land. 


South African 
Immigration 


THE Society which does this work has been the means of 
helping several thousand men and women to make homes 
in South Africa, and Sir Charles Crewe, its founder, may 
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be said to be the greatest benefactor of the sub-continent 
now living. The settlement has been far better and more 


The 1820 intelligently done than if it had been run by 
Memorial officials. It is, in fact, admirably organized, 
Settlers’ Asso- and if we once more call attention to it, it is 
Pheetily W because our readers belong to the class from 


which these new and successful colonists 
come, the class which has always been the pioneer and 
leading class. The English are going on the land in South 
Africa in increasing numbers, they bring life to every district 
they touch, they reinforce the element of sanity and good- 
will wherever they go, they find the English South African 
eager to welcome and willing to help them in every way, and 
the better-class Dutch, including General Smuts, anxious to 
do everything to increase their numbers. And on their own 
part they find a country where the farmer is the “ top dog,” 
where the income tax is a shilling, where labour of all kinds 
is plentiful and cheap, and where there is no “ domestic ”’ 
question. 


Even General Hertzog, bitter hater of England and complete 
intransigeant as he is, is beginning to find that the foreign 

element he was so anxious to encourage is 
- spose getting out of proportion, and may even 

presently discommode the Boers; and though 
he has not begun to welcome the new British immigrants, he 
has got so far as to wish to discourage the lowest class of 
foreigners. At the time when the present immigration laws 
were made in the Union, Yiddish was counted as a language, 
ranking equally with English or French as denoting civiliza- 
tion. The result of this has been that the Union has been 
flooded with the very lowest class of Eastern Jew, and 
General Hertzog’s Ministry has now a Bill before the House 
of Assembly in which they propose to limit the numbers of 
these most undesirable immigrants in future. It is the first 
beneficial measure sponsored by the Hertzog Ministry, and 
the first indication that they have so far given of having a 
sense of responsibility for a great tract of territory, which, 
properly administered, with a due sense of its immense 
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possibilities, might become a very great and important 
country. It is the misfortune of the Union that the ideal 
of keeping all South Africa as a Boer preserve should have 
dominated all its Prime Ministers since the Act of Union. 
All the retrogression from good administration to bad is due 
to this one thing alone, and the “ graft” which is now an 
unpleasant feature of Public Life in South Africa is new in 
the former British Colonies, though it was rampant in the 
Transvaal in the old Kruger days. The cure lies in the 
steady flow of British men and women of a good stamp. 
The down-trodden “new poor” of England can shift them- 
selves with great advantage to South Africa, and the benefit 
avill be an all-round one. 


THE laity are greatly relieved that their Archbishops have 
at last declared themselves publicly on the martyrdom of 

a sister Church. There had been rather an 
a de anxious interval during which these bell- 
of the Way wethers of the flock were being goaded from 

behind by public agitation. The Primate 
rather brought it upon himself by the unfortunate state- 
ment of fact which formed part of the carefully balanced 
speech which he made in the House of Lords in the debate 


on Recognition at the beginning of December last: 


“He had received information that at the present time 
there was a cessation of the more flagrant violations of the 
elementary principles of justice.” 


We wonder where the Archbishop got his information. Was 
it from Mr. Henderson? It was at any rate far from 
accurate, and too obviously intended to soothe the public 
conscience. It moved the Morning Post to a protest, which 
was taken up with spontaneous indignation both inside and 
outside the Church of England. The movement, led by 
Prebendary Gough, was, although it may not have been con- 
scious of it, almost as much a protest against the callous 
indifference of the MacDonald Government as against Soviet 
persecution. 
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THE protest spread not only over England, but over Europe, 
It reached as far as Rome. We do not know if Hansard ig 
taken in at the Vatican, but it almost looks as 
Petey if His Holiness, when he wrote his letter to 
Cardinal Pompili, had these exculpatory words 
in mind, for he laid emphasis on the fact that things in 
Russia grow worse rather than better: 


“* the horrible and sacrilegious abominations that are repeated 
and increased every day against God and against the soul of 
the vast population of Russia.” 


And he went on to give point to this statement by a 
recital of what had actually happened in December: 


*“‘Last Christmas not only were hundreds of churches 
closed and numerous ikons burnt and Sundays suppressed 
from the calendar; but they even reached the point of con- 
straining the working people, men and women, to sign a 
declaration of formal apostacy and of hatred against God 
under pain of forfeiting their right to bread, clothing, and 
habitation, without which they must die of hunger and 
cold.” 


So much for “ the cessation of the more flagrant violations 
of the elementary principles of justice.” 


STALIN, moreover, did not make things easier for the Hush- 
Hush policy. Even Lenin, who was not exactly light- 
handed, warned his brother Communists that 
Stalin was too “rough” to be leader of the 
Party. And so it seems. The Dictator is 
carrying on his “anti-God” campaign with an atrocity 
unsurpassed in the worst days of the Revolution. As we 
saw, he suppressed Christmas, and he is now engaged in 
suppressing Easter. His implacable spite omits no small 
detail from his plan of campaign: he set guards on the 
forest to prevent the cutting of Christmas-trees, and he has 
been tearing the bells out of the belfries lest they should 
ring out their joyous message—“ Christ is risen ’’—over the 
gloom into which he and his friends have plunged the coun- 
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tryside. Churches are being blown up with dynamite, 
among them the Cathedral of Kharkov, which should interest 
Mr. Lloyd George; for on a famous occasion that great 
statesman referred to “‘ our good friend, General Kharkov ”’ 
—much to the astonishment of our Russian allies. 


THERE have been other incidents hardly less disturbing to 
the ecclesiastical conscience. The Metropolitan Antonius 

(now in Belgrade), President of the Russian 
_ Episcopal Synod, sent to the Bishop of 
of Witnesses iy ae 

Chelmsford a letter so bloodcurdling in its 
circumstantial horror that in other times it would have 
roused a Christian country not merely to anger, but to 
action. The Bishop published the letter, whereupon our 
younger brother of Chelmsford appears to have been rebuked 
for an impulse ‘which by implication was also a criticism. 
And lastly, the Metropolitan Prelate, head of all the Russian 
Churches in the West, bore testimony from his cell on the 
premises of the Russian Church in the Rue Daru that the 
persecution had “‘ attained the height of its violence through 
the length and breadth of the land.” 


THERE are, of course, apostolic precedents for these doubts 
and hesitations; when the cock crew, when the wounds 
were shown, St. Peter and St. Thomas came 
to their better selves. So with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. In full synod of his 
convocation he bore witness to the truth: 


An End to 
Uncertainty 


‘“‘T hoped there would be some mitigation of this cruel 
and barbarous policy; but it seems to be continuing as 
before—even in some ways to be more relentlessly pursued. 
As Christian men, here and now, as Christian bishops we 
cannot keep silence.” 


ce 


His Grace went on to denounce the persecution “ accom- 
panied by popular blasphemies and obscenities and ridicule, 
encouraged and even ordered by the Government of the 
country ’—‘“‘ almost unparalleled in the pitiful history of 
religious persecution’; he pointed out that the resumption 
VOL. XCIV 63 
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of diplomatic relations “lays upon this country responsi- 
bilities which it cannot ignore,’’ and proceeded: 


““T am taking steps to have a careful inquiry made into 
the present facts about religious persecution in Russia, and 
unless there is evidence of real improvement, I may feel 
bound to deal with the matter in Parliament, not as a matter 
of politics, but as a matter which concerns the honour of a 
Christian people and the demands of our common civiliza- 
tion.” 


In the meantime, Christian Europe will almost unite in a 
day of prayer and intercession, the Church of England on 
ns the Second Sunday in Lent and the Church 
bd dom ©! Rome three days later. It is almost as if 
the Huns or the Moslems were again bringing 
Christendom together for a great crusade. And we are 
glad that the Church of England, which has fought so many 
good fights for the Faith, speaks in this cause with no uncer- 
tain voice. 


It is, of course, being argued that whatever the Church did 
and whatever the Church said would at least make no 
. human difference to the situation. That is 
a to leave out the possibility of divine inter- 
vention in answer to prayer, and as laymen 

let us argue it on that basis. Russia, then, is very anxious 
for European recognition, and—strange as it may appear— 
rather sensitive to Western criticism. The jubilation in 
Russia over the Henderson agreement is proof that the 
Soviet regarded recognition as a great achievement, a great 
triumph for their diplomacy, something which increased 
their power and resources at home and abroad. Here, then, 
was a bargaining counter, and in 1922 the Pope advised the 
Western Powers to use this instrument of Recognition as a 
means of alleviating the lot of the Russian Christians. Did 
Mr. Henderson so use it? There is no evidence that our 
Wesleyan Foreign Secretary said a word in the course of 
the negotiations on behalf of these unfortunates. Yet he 
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might, as the Pope suggested, have made their freedom a 
condition of Recognition. He missed a great opportunity; 
but if popular opinion is strong enough—and we hope it will 
become irresistible—he may be forced to find another. 
Recognition may again be withdrawn. An awakened 
Europe, with the help of Japan, and the United States, 
might bring the Soviet to its senses by a cordon sanitaire. 


THE agitation which thus moved the Church has had its 
effect on the Government. On February 13th Mr. Godfrey 

Locker Lampson proposed to Mr. Henderson 
so that he should bring the matter before the 

League of Nations. A Government of Inter- 
nationalists might have been expected to welcome such an 
idea; but Mr. Henderson did not take it up with any enthu- 
siasm. What he did say, however, was significant: 


‘The reports current as regards the religious situation in 
Russia have caused widespread and deep concern in this and 
other countries, and are receiving the serious consideration 
of H.M. Government.” 


He was awaiting “a report from our representatives ” (in 
Moscow). The Government, it is plain, begins to realize the 
strength of public indignation. They remember the Zino- 
vieff letter. There are no doubt other reasons, undisclosed, 
for the almost defiant note in Mr. Henderson’s reply, which 
in the opinion of Pravda amounts to “a hostile act against 
the U.S.S.R.” Our Socialists, possibly, begin to realize the 
grim truth of Lenin’s words: 


“We will support the MacDonalds, Hendersons, etc., as 
a rope supports the body of a man who has been hanged.” 


NINETEEN hundred and thirty marks the twelfth anniversary 
of the Representation of the People Act, whereby a Coalition 
Government granted the Parliamentary 
franchise to women. Since then that fran- 
chise has been extended, until to-day the last 
vote has been given to the last woman, sex barriers are 


Twelve Years 
After 
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down, all roads are open. The time seems propitious to 
cease from recriminations, however justified, on the in- 
justices of the past and inquire what has been the result on 
society generally of woman’s new opportunities. 

There is much that is cheering and hopeful for the future 
in the situation of the new woman; nevertheless, the picture 
has its disturbing side. We used to be told, in the days of 
the suffrage agitation, that women, were they given the vote, 
would insist on higher standards of morality, self-control, 
and manners throughout the country. Has this prediction 
come true ? To some of us it appears that women, in their haste 
to compete in the doings of a man-made society, have been 
content to imitate the standards and manners of men in their 
less attractive aspects. The cocktail habit remains rampant, 
largely owing to feminine demand, which demand is, perhaps, 
increased by the fact that it is still de rigueur that the man, if 
there be one about, should pay for the cocktail the woman 
orders. Since smoking has become universal among ladies, 
there is no longer any attempt to consult the convenience of 
non-smokers, and old-fashioned folk, who like to travel in a 
clear atmosphere and to taste their food, have cigarettes 
thrust beneath their noses all day long and from soup to 
dessert, even in private houses. No doubt this smoking 
during meals is not confined to women, but they have 
inaugurated and encouraged it. Maid-servants now smoke 
continually, to the detriment of their nerves and the 
furniture. 

The modern theory of marriage inculcates divorce 
whenever the parties consider themselves unsuited, and it 
cannot be altogether a coincidence that since women have 
““come into power” divorces have multiplied enormously. 
Yet, if the woman desires to put an end to her marriage, she 
considers it the man’s duty to bear the brunt, declare himself 
in the wrong, and allow his wife to appear as the injured 
party. The standards of marriage are lowered by , these 
means, and by the scandalous Press publicity given to the 
re-marriage of divorced persons. 

Probably the cocktails, the cigarettes, the divorces, the 
bad marriages, are brought about by that incessant restless- 
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ness and craving for new excitements which seem to devour 
some young women nowadays, and is known as “ the need 
for self-expression.” But onlookers are left wondering 
whether we are witnessing a revolution for the benefit of 
mankind or an outbreak of female selfishness and lack of 
control? Is it possible that woman’s new freedom has gone 
to her head? Men are saying these things to one another, 
but there is not much hope of improvement until women 
can be found to say them too. 


Tuat being so, it is disappointing to turn for light and 
leading to a feminist essay by that brilliant writer Virginia 
die Te Woolf, which has run through several editions 
One’s Own” ‘uring the past month. It is entitled A 

Room of One's Own. It is, in the main, a 
protest against the injustices of women’s educational dis- 
abilities in the past and a plea that feminine authors and 
poets, if they are to develop their genius to the full, must 
be financially independent and enjoy a private income of at 
least £500 a year—a situation, by the way, which many 
men writers might envy. Mrs. Woolf, at any rate, has not 
suffered from the intellectual starvation of past generations, 
which, incidentally, was not confined to women, and her 
delightful style is cheaply purchased at £500 a year, but it 
is not only due to her own efforts—heredity also counts. 
Not many people have such a father as hers. Did he start 
with £500 a year before he began to earn? 

We have no space to review her cleverly put arguments at 
length ; nevertheless, when we come to the matter, as opposed 
to the manner, of her discourse, there is room for furious 
thinking and considerable questioning. Our authoress comes 
forward as an earnest seeker after truth, disguised as ‘‘ Mary 
Seton.” 

Mary Seton finds herself in “ Oxbridge’? University, 
surrounded by the accumulated wealth, hoary traditions, 
impressive architecture, and luxurious surroundings bred of 
centuries of ease. She lunches with a Don, on a ravishing 
sole and a partridge cunningly cooked. From there she 
trudges to “‘ Fernham,” a woman’s college, where in poverty- 
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stricken simplicity she dines off gravy soup, beef, and prunes 
and custard. She demands to know why women in the past 
have not been able to endow educational establishments for 
their sisters and thus provide them with the only surround- 
ings suitable for scholarship. No doubt the contrast was 
painful, but the bad cooking, at any rate, must have been 
due to the fact that the women’s college was incompetently 
run, and Mrs. Woolf is pushing an open door when she urges 
that women, whenever they are collected for any serious 
intellectual purpose, should be comfortably housed and 
tended; but if they are efficient they will do this for them- 
selves, their competence is on trial. Men’s colleges were 
originally bare and poor; if some of them have grown rich 
and comfortable, it is because men have made them so. 
‘“* OXBRIDGE ”’ and all that it represents is almost a unique 
institution; there are many men’s Universities, not least in 
« Exaoverated the land whence “ Mary Seton” sprang, 
Views _- Where plain living and high thinking are com- 
bined with sound learning. Yet another 
consideration obtrudes. Would Fernham cooking be better 
were Fernham richer? If Frenchwomen, though voteless, 
lived at Fernham, it is safe to say that, whatever its income, 
the soup would not be “ gravy,” the beef would be dressed 
a@ la mode, and the prunes and custard would never come 
into the picture at all. But unfortunately, whenever English 
women congregate together, they, as a rule, feed indifferently. 
And reason good. For although it may be true that civilized 
man cannot live without cooks, civilized woman, 
in her “higher” flights in this country, will have 
nothing to do with such people. She has a soul above 
cooking, and prides herself on an absence of palate, and on 
having a soul above domestic art. 

The crime charged against Miss Seton’s ancestress, 
whereby she failed to provide educational advantages for 
her female descendants, is that she consented to bear children. 
She ought, instead, to have gone into industry and _ be- 
queathed her fortune to endow a women’s university. The 
point that, had she done so, there would have been no 
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descendants to endow, is lightly touched on but for obvious 
reasons not laboured. We are clearly given to understand 
that the grandmother did ill to perform that essentially 
female function whereby alone the race can be perpetuated. 
She would have been better advised to cater for herself in 
the present and her sex in the future. But surely, if women 
are to take their part in life’s battle, they must start by facing 
facts as they are. 


MEN do not live for themselves. It is a mistake to suppose 
that every man is expressing his best self in congenial and 
remunerative employment. Were men in the 
Another View habit of airing their private grievances to the 
of the ; ois 
Question world—which, to do them justice, they are 
not-—-we should be besieged by the com- 
plaints of charioteers who will never drive anything but a 
pen, explorers and adventurers whose travels are confined to 
the eight-fifty up in the morning and the six-twenty down at 
night, poets and painters chained to a factory machine, 
contemplative hermits on point duty in Piccadilly, and so on. 
An enterprising friend of the writer’s, after reading a 
passage in Mrs. Woolf’s book about the terrible plight of a 
** poet’s soul in a woman’s body,” journeyed into the country 
in order to inquire of a great poet what a poet’s soul felt like 
in a man’s body. His language lifted the roof, and the 
inquirer returned to London feeling that perhaps Mrs. 
Woolf did not quite understand life, or that still important 
section of it which is masculine. She has a grievance, 
apparently, and nurses it. Men are her superiors, for they 
take life as they find it and not as they would like it to be. 
They recognize its limitations and obligations as well as its 
possibilities. Women will have to learn to do that too. 


A curious feminist assumption is that work is only honour- 
able if #% is paid. You may train as a nurse to care for sick 
men in hospital; you may fit yourself as a 
rg teacher to educate children; such careers 
are creditable. But to look after a husband 
and rear children for love is a parasitic and degrading job 
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down, all roads are open. The time seems propitious to 
cease from recriminulions, however justified, on the in- 
justices of the past and inquire what has been the result on 
society generally of woman’s new opportunities. 

There is much that is cheering and hopeful for the future 
in the situation of the new woman ; nevertheless, the picture 
has its disturbing side. We used to be told, in the days of 
the suffrage agitation, that women, were they given the vote, 
would insist on higher standards of morality, self-control, 
and manners throughout the country. Has this prediction 
come true ? To some of us it appears that women, in their haste 
to compete in the doings of a man-made society, have been 
content to imitate the standards and manners of men in their 
less attractive aspects. The cocktail habit remains rampant, 
largely owing to feminine demand, which demand is, perhaps, 
increased by the fact that it is still de rigueur that the man, if 
there be one about, should pay for the cocktail the woman 
orders. Since smoking has become universal among ladies, 
there is no longer any attempt to consult the convenience of 
non-smokers, and old-fashioned folk, who like to travel in a 
clear atmosphere and to taste their food, have cigarettes 
thrust beneath their noses all day long and from soup to 
dessert, even in private houses. No doubt this smoking 
during meals is not confined to women, but they have 
inaugurated and encouraged it. Maid-servants now smoke 
continually, to the detriment of their nerves and the 
furniture. 

The modern theory of marriage inculcates divorce 
whenever the parties consider themselves unsuited, and it 
cannot be altogether a coincidence that since women have 
““come into power ”’ divorces have multiplied enormously. 
Yet, if the woman desires to put an end to her marriage, she 
considers it the man’s duty to bear the brunt, declare himself 
in the wrong, and allow his wife to appear as the injured 
party. The standards of marriage are lowered by , these 
means, and by the scandalous Press publicity given to the 
re-marriage of divorced persons. 

Probably the cocktails, the cigarettes, the divorces, the 
bad marriages, are brought about by that incessant restless- 
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ness and craving for new excitements which seem to devour 
somo youny women nowadays, and is known as “ the need 
for self-expression.” But onlookers are left wondering 
whether we are witnessing a revolution for the benefit of 
mankind or an outbreak of female selfishness and lack of 
control? Is it possible that woman’s new freedom has gone 
to her head? Men are saying these things to one another, 
but there is not much hope of improvement until women 
can be found to say them too. 


THAT being so, it is disappointing to turn for light and 
leading to a feminist essay by that brilliant writer Virginia 
be eee it Woolf, which has run through several editions 
One’s Own” ‘uring the past month. It is entitled A 

Room of One's Own. It is, in the main, a 
protest against the injustices of women’s educational dis- 
abilities in the past and a plea that feminine authors and 
poets, if they are to develop their genius to the full, must 
be financially independent and enjoy a private income of at 
least £500 a year—a situation, by the way, which many 
men writers might envy. Mrs. Woolf, at any rate, has not 
suffered from the intellectual starvation of past generations, 
which, incidentally, was not confined to women, and her 
delightful style is cheaply purchased at £500 a year, but it 
is not only due to her own efforts—heredity also counts. 
Not many people have such a father as hers. Did he start 
with £500 a year before he began to earn? 

We have no space to review her cleverly put arguments at 
length ; nevertheless, when we come to the matter, as opposed 
to the manner, of her discourse, there is room for furious 
thinking and considerable questioning. Our authoress comes 
forward as an earnest seeker after truth, disguised as “‘ Mary 
Seton.” 

Mary Seton finds herself in ‘“‘ Oxbridge” University, 
surrounded by the accumulated wealth, hoary traditions, 
impressive architecture, and luxurious surroundings bred of 
centuries of ease. She lunches with a Don, on a ravishing 
sole and a partridge cunningly cooked. From there she 
trudges to “‘ Fernham,”’ a woman’s college, where in poverty- 
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stricken simplicity she dines off gravy soup, beef, and prunes 
and custard. She demands to know why women in the past 
have not been able to endow educational establishments for 
their sisters and thus provide them with the only surround- 
ings suitable for scholarship. No doubt the contrast was 
painful, but the bad cooking, at any rate, must have been 
due to the fact that the women’s college was incompetently 
run, and Mrs. Woolf is pushing an open door when she urges 
that women, whenever they are collected for any serious 
intellectual purpose, should be comfortably housed and 
tended; but if they are efficient they will do this for them- 
selves, their competence is on trial. Men’s colleges were 
originally bare and poor; if some of them have grown rich 
and comfortable, it is because men have made them so. 


“OXBRIDGE ”’ and all that it represents is almost a unique 
institution; there are many men’s Universities, not least in 
“ the land whence ‘Mary Seton” sprang, 
palma where plain living and high thinking are com- 

bined with sound learning. Yet another 
consideration obtrudes. Would Fernham cooking be better 
were Fernham richer? If Frenchwomen, though voteless, 
lived at Fernham, it is safe to say that, whatever its income, 
the soup would not be “ gravy,” the beef would be dressed 
a@ la mode, and the prunes and custard would never come 
into the picture at all. But unfortunately, whenever English 
women congregate together, they, as a rule, feed indifferently. 
And reason good. For although it may be true that civilized 
man cannot live without cooks, civilized woman, 
in her “higher” flights in this country, will have 
nothing to do with such people. She has a soul above 
cooking, and prides herself on an absence of palate, and on 
having a soul above domestic art. 

The crime charged against Miss Seton’s ancestress, 
whereby she failed to provide educational advantages for 
her female descendants, is that she consented to bear children. 
She ought, instead, to have gone into industry and _ be- 
queathed her fortune to endow a women’s university. The 
point that, had she done so, there would have been no 
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descendants to endow, is lightly touched on but for obvious 
reasons not laboured. We are clearly given to understand 
that the grandmother did ill to perform that essentially 
female function whereby alone the race can be perpetuated. 
She would have been better advised to cater for herself in 
the present and her sex in the future. But surely, if women 
are to take their part in life’s battle, they must start by facing 
facts as they are. 


MEN do not live for themselves. It is a mistake to suppose 
that every man is expressing his best self in congenial and 
remunerative employment. Were men in the 
Another View habit of airing their private grievances to the 
of the , ieee 
Question world—which, to do them justice, they are 
not—we should be besieged by the com- 
plaints of charioteers who will never drive anything but a 
pen, explorers and adventurers whose travels are confined to 
the eight-fifty up in the morning and the six-twenty down at 
night, poets and painters chained to a factory machine, 
contemplative hermits on point duty in Piccadilly, and so on. 
An enterprising friend of the writer’s, after reading a 
passage in Mrs. Woolf’s book about the terrible plight of a 
“ poet’s soul in a woman’s body,” journeyed into the country 
in order to inquire of a great poet what a poet’s soul felt like 
in a man’s body. His language lifted the roof, and the 
inquirer returned to London feeling that perhaps Mrs. 
Woolf did not quite understand life, or that still important 
section of it which is masculine. She has a grievance, 
apparently, and nurses it. Men are her superiors, for they 
take life as they find it and not as they would like it to be. 
They recognize its limitations and obligations as well as its 
possibilities. Women will have to learn to do that too. 


A curious feminist assumption is that work is only honour- 
able if it is paid. You may train as a nurse to care for sick 
men in hospital; you may fit yourself as a 
7 teacher to educate children; such careers 
are creditable. But to look after a husband 
and rear children for love is a parasitic and degrading job 
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which every self-respecting, liberty-loving woman will 
eschew. Yet we used to look to women for the qualities 
which money cannot buy. 

However, let us not take Mrs. Woolf and her sisters too 
seriously. The saving grace of British common sense is 
mercifully not confined to men; there are thousands of 
women who are enjoying and living up to their new oppor- 
tunities without ceasing to be essentially women. When 
woman’s work has found its true level and the fuss is over, 
our daughters may possibly remark to one another that it 
seems a pity that their aunts—not their mothers—held such 
exaggerated and unnatural views. 


Mr. Maxse again desires the acting Editor to convey his 

thanks to the many friends who have written to him during 

: his illness. He moved from the nursing 

aig home, where he had undergone a serious 

operation, on February 13th, but he is not 

yet able to deal with correspondence or to see his 
friends. 


OUR POLITICAL DECREPITUDE—A 
COMPARISON 


THE decrepitude of British political administration, with its 
threat to bring to disaster the Empire, is camouflaged by 
those responsible for it by twodevices. There isthe “‘ smoke- 
cloud ’’ device, which seeks to hide the real position and to 
persuade a befogged people that the evils from which we 
suffer are only temporary, and that next year, or soon after, 
the sun of prosperity will shine again. (For example, Mr. 
Churchill assured us in 1927 that “‘ British industry is now 
in full swing again.”) There is what may be called the 
“ dazzle-paint ’’ device, which tries to make out that what 
we suffer from is an inevitable post-war condition and is 
shared with the rest of the world. 

The attempted ‘‘ smoke-cloud ” camouflage is too foolish 
to demand serious attention, unless “in full swing” is a 
prophecy, and figuratively taken from the gallows and 
forecasting what will be the inevitable end of British industry 
with the continuance.of the policy of confiscation and doles. 
If the state of our nation is submitted to a comparative 
examination side by side with that of any one of our great 
neighbours in Europe, the deception of the “‘ dazzle-paint ” 
camouflage will be exposed, and we shall be in a better 
position to see what is really wrong. France or Germany 
would serve well enough, but on the whole the best standard 
of comparison is Italy, the country which began its new 
national life last century by imitating with faithful exactness 
the British political system and developed the poisons 
incidental to that system in a specially virulent form, and 
which has since undergone a drastic purge (as I pointed out 
in the National Review, November 1927). Pre-war Italy, 
Italy during the World War, and post-war Italy until 1922, 
suffered even more severely than Great Britain from the 
Political Disease (of which the symptoms are the exaltation 
of the talking man and the setting up of demagogic 
bribery as the governing principles of national administra- 
tion). In 1922, by a bold operation, the political cancer 
was excised by Surgeon Mussolini. There was striking 
unanimity among British politicians of all creeds, Conserva- 
tive, Liberal, and Socialist, that the early collapse of the 
patient was certain. Mussolini’s idea of governing a country 
on the principle “that the affairs of the State must be 
directed not by those who seek to flatter the selfish hopes of 
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the individual, but by those who have the highest faith in 
the State, and who will lead it to its greatest expression of 
strength,” was, to them, obviously mad. 

Now, after eight years, compare results in Great Britain 
and Italy, noting in the first instance that our own country, 
in spite of the terrible losses of the war, came out of it, not 
like Italy completely impoverished, but with great: reserves 
of capital still untouched and with an Imperial estate to 
develop, representing in natural resources at least one-fourth 
of the whole of the world’s wealth; an estate representing in 
real truth the mystic Tree of Life of Revelation: “‘ The Tree 
of Life which bare twelve manner of fruits, and yielded her 
fruit every month: and the leaves of the Tree were for the 
healing of the nations.” 


Agriculture is the key industry of every people. A 
nation which neglects to dig its garden is not in a wholesome 
state, whatever its success in other activities. The British 
had a strong hint of this during the World War, and their 
politicians, under the threat of starvation, allowed a little 
to be done to repair the neglect of a half-century. Since, 
there has been a dismal retrogression. The area under the 
plough has decreased by 2,451,000 acres since 1918. Almost 
every crop has suffered. The position in regard to cereals 
(owing to foreign imports, in some cases “‘ dumped,” i.e. 
sold at sacrifice prices) is so serious that the National 
Farmers’ Union has on the agenda paper for its current 
meeting a motion: 


“That the National Farmers’ Union give notice to His 
Majesty’s Government that unless, by a date to be fixed by 
the Council, some steps are taken to alleviate the position of 
the British arable farmer, particularly in view of the com- 
petition of bounty-fed cereals, all employers’ representatives 
will be withdrawn from the district agricultural wages 
committees throughout England and Wales.” 


Lancashire farmers at meetings last December confessed 
despair about the future of the cultivation of potatoes (the 
one food-crop in which Great Britain supplies most of her 
own needs). One speaker, Mr. Robert Rawlinson, said 
“he did not think there was a farmer in the British Isles 
who had decided to set a potato next year.’ Doubt was 
expressed at this meeting whether this year’s crop of potatoes 
could be marketed at all: whether it was not better for the 
farmer to “ cut his loss ” and let the crop perish. 

It would not be possible within the limits of this article 
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to go fully into the reasons of the desolate position of British 
agriculture. Consistent readers of the National Review have 
had many opportunities to become familiar with them. 
They are, as regards first origins, the results of political 
incompetence and cowardice, with some natural accretions 
of the same defects in those engaged in an industry put in 
a hopeless position. All that is necessary to stress here is 
that the British agricultural industry is in a state of what 
physicians used to call “a galloping decline ”’ (in spite of the 
great subsidies it has had from patriotic landowners), and 
that the politicians of all parties, including those of the 
Conservative Party, have shown themselves helpless to 
stay the sickness. 

In Italy, on the other hand, since the Political Disease 
ceased to palsy national activity, there has been wonderful 
progress. Note, at the outset, that Italian agriculture was, 
after the war, not in the desperate position of British agri- 
culture: almost all the national land was being cultivated ; 
there were few wasted acres; the only scope for improvement 
was in bettering the yield of areas already under cultivation 
and in reclaiming marsh areas. The returns from the last 
Italian harvest show the following betterments as compared 
with 1923 (the year of political regeneration): 400,000 metric 
tons more wheat; 300,000 tons more potatoes; 800,000 tons 
more beet roots; 300,000 tons more vegetables; 150,000 tons 
more rice; improvements in the yields of other crops, making 
the increase in food production over 2,000,000 metric tons. 
These results, which have meant more food for the popula- 
tion, more employment, better conditions for the farmers, 
less imports of foreign food, have come chiefly from the 
vigorous campaign to improve seed, fertilizers, and agricul- 
tural machinery. (Crop results from wheat-lands have 
improved 40 per cent.) But in part it has come from 
reclaiming waste lands. More than 5,000,000 Italian acres 
have been reclaimed for the plough or for pasture. Chiefly 
this work has been done by ex-Service men, organized under 
their old Field officers. Instead of being allowed to fester in 
idleness and live on the bitter bread of charity, the ex-soldiers 
of Italy, having saved their country in war, have been given 
the chance to save it again in peace. It is claimed, and I 
believe truthfully, that there is not one worthy ex-Service 
man unemployed in Italy to-day. In finding work, Musso- 
lini has acted on the wise principle that an officer or non- 
commissioned officer who showed the faculty of leadership 
in the trenches is presumably fit for leadership in a task of 
industry. — 
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In Great Britain, retrogression bringing the land indus- 
tries to a point approaching extinction: in Italy, marvellous 
progress. Why the difference? Both countries have equal 
(though not similar) benefits of sun, rain, soil. Both have 
sturdy manhood (it is not going to be pretended that the 
British man is inferior to the Italian!). The one difference 
is that the blight of the talking, bribing politician has been 
removed from Italy. 


National finance is an acid-test of administrative com- 
petence. In Great Britain we face 1930 with our national 
borrowing power degraded to a 5 per cent. basis: with our 
National Debt actually a heavier burden than on the date 
of the Armistice: with our national accounts stained by 
expedients which a Socialist Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
referring to the record of a Conservative Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, claimed that, if adopted in private business, 
‘they would put somebody in the dock.” Yet our reserves 
of private wealth have been so depleted that hardly one of 
the old private fortunes survives, and one great estate after 
another is being broken up, with the knowledge of its old 
possessors that their wealth has been dissipated, not to 
lessen the burden of the war debt but to sap the character 
of the people with doles. Every budget brings new taxes. 
Industry cannot equip itself with modern plant because of 
the inexorable hand of the tax-gatherer: the bonds of public 
and of private enterprises flow swiftly into the treasuries 
of the foreigners: the gracious amenities of our historic 
civilization are passing into ruin or being sold abroad. 

But in Italy the war debt has been greatly reduced. 
Recent budgets have invariably reduced taxation. The 
death duties (confiscatory in Great Britain) have been en- 
tirely abolished in Italy in the case of property passing on 
to the natural heirs; greatly reduced in other cases so as to 
encourage the growth of capital. The last Italian budget 
abolished fourteen separate taxes, representing 500 million 
lire annually. The previous year’s figures showed a genuine 
surplus of 1,132 million lire (allowing a large, unexpected 
payment to the Vatican to be met out of revenue and still 
leaving a credit balance). 

It is instructive to note that as a result of this good 
showing, the Finance Minister argued: ‘‘We must have even 
stricter administrative economy so that we can further 
reduce taxation.” Yet already administrative economy in 
Italy has been carried to a stage which to British observers 
reads like a fairy-tale. In some departments the number 
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of functionaries has been reduced by fully one-third, with an 
accompanying remarkable increase of efficiency (as is quite 
natural; drones hamper work and destroy the zeal of the 
industrious). But it has not been the case that the super- 
fluous men of the public services have been thrown out into 
the streets to starve: in most cases productive work has been 
found for them in other quarters. The number of Italian 
unemployed, in spite of the grave export crisis which the 
stabilization of the lira and the return to the gold standard 
involved, is not formidable (the latest figure was 193,000). 

If the reason of this contrast is sought, it is again clear 
that the disastrous political decrepitude of Great Britain is 
responsible. Post-war Great Britain, terrible as had been 
the wastage of the World War, was a rich treasury compared 
with Italy. If this country had had for the past eight years 
honest and faithful political stewardship, taxation and the 
National Debt to-day would both be assuming reasonable 
dimensions. 


Perhaps the gravest of British political betrayals in the 
post-war era has been the laziness and fecklessness which 
followed a dole system rather than a reconstructive works 
system to meet unemployment. In our country we have 
wasted thousands of millions in keeping people workless, 
when with half the money we could have kept them at 
useful and ultimately profitable work. There were several 
urgent tasks to be done in this country which would have 
kept all willing to work in steady employment. To have 
abolished the wasteful and unwholesome use of soft coal as 
a fuel, substituting for it pit-head conversion of coal into 
electricity, gas, oil, and smokeless fuel, would have cost a 
great deal—in the aggregate, perhaps, about two years’ 
doles—but it would be now returning rich dividends in money 
and in public health and comfort. To have reclaimed and 
put into tilth the marsh-lands of our country, and to have 
drained thoroughly the areas which, whilst not exactly 
marsh, are sodden and not fully productive, would have 
been another expensive but profitable task. We had all the 
resources to do both: but political stupidity and inertia stood 
in the way. 

Italy has, for the last eight years, in spite of poor capital 
resources, followed a policy of intensive national develop- 
ment. Electrical progress alone has absorbed scores of 
thousands of workers. In the Upper Adige, between 1922 
and 1927, electrical power was increased from 94 million 
kw. to 433 million kw., and soon the 1927 figures will be 
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doubled. Land reclamations, railway and harbour works, 
provision of water-supplies, etc., have been other fruitful 
activities. To give the idle man a task, not a dole, has been 
the keynote of government policy, and its principle “ to 
stand firmly against the Socialist tendency to bureaucracy.” 
The government-paid, or dole-fed, drone has been dis- 
couraged, the productive worker encouraged. The latest 
task to which the national energy is being directed is that of 
taming the torrential rivers and disciplining them to keep to 
their beds and not to spoil the valley lands. 

Again the difference is between talking and _ bribing 
politicians and faithful, patriotic administrators. 


No one who was aware of the apparently hopeless position 
in which Great Britain had been placed by her politicians in 
1914, and noted how the sheer native virtue of the men 
and women of our country snatched the Empire from the 
brink of destruction, can reasonably be a pessimist, but must 
hope that, before irretrievable disaster comes, the best people 
in the world will find leadership worthy of them. But clearly 
that leadership will not come out of our present political 
system. That has shown, whether the leaders in charge have 
called themselves Liberals, Conservatives, Socialists, or 
Coalitionists, complete incapacity for good and boundless 
capacity for mischief. 

FRANK Fox 


THE ANCIENT HOUSE NAMES OF LONDON 


OnE of the lesser marvels of the eighteenth century was the 
patience of the Post Office, for although a local penny post 
was started nearly a century earlier, it was not until 1762 
that the houses in the London streets were numbered. It 
may be said that as each house possessed a sign the postal 
difficulties were not too burdensome, but this would be an 
overstatement. The naming of houses, like all early institu- 
tions, was of slow growth, and although the custom started 
not later than the thirteenth century, large numbers of houses 
possessed no name up to the eighteenth. Throughout the 
Middle Ages so few houses possessed any distinctive appella- 
tion that in wills and deeds the usual description would run: 
“The tenement in the parish of St. Anne, now or lately 
occupied by John the baker, standing between the houses 
owned by William the saddler and Roger the butcher ”—and 
to add to the definiteness wherever possible—“ over against 
(i.e. opposite) the Tun on Cornhill,’ or “the garden of 
Leadenhall,” or “the stone house in Bishopsgate,” or some 
other of the more prominent structures regarded as indestruct- 
ible City landmarks. The naming of houses, though in- 
creasing rapidly as time went on, never overtook the 
building of them, as may be seen from a description contained 
in a lease of 1714, less than fifty years before numbering 
started and a fair specimen of the period. ‘‘ Three houses in 
Noble Street of the dimensions specified, abutting west on 
the street, north upon the premises formerly of Mr. Willowby 
and Mr, Nowell and now of Mr. Slamm, east upon the ground 
etc. formerly of Mr. Urling and now of John Cartlitch, and 
south upon the house sometime of Captain Kemp, Widow 
Cooper, and Major Tasker, and now of ‘Thomas Cox, Thomas 
Knott, and Sir Thomas Wheate Bart.” 

The earliest method of distinguishing a house would 
appear to have been by naming it after its owner, and his 
arms would then become the sign, painted or carved on the 
front. One of the earliest so named was Gisors Hall in 
Basing Lane, built about 1296 by John de Gisors, a Mayor 
of London. Most of the Inns of Court started in the same 
way, as their names suggest, and among those more strictly 
within the bounds of the City were Warwick’s Inn in Warwick 
Lane, the fifteenth-century home of the Earls of Warwick; 
Bacon’s Inn in the Old Bailey, mentioned in 1376; and 
Pulteney’s Inn, 1365, built by Sir John Pulteney in Laurence 
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Pountney Lane, where its position is now marked by a tablet 
bearing its later name, the Manor of the Rose. Basset’s 
Inn was in Aldermanbury in 1452, the house of Sir Ralph 
Basset. It was later called the George Inn, and is now 
represented by St. George’s Avenue, Aldermanbury. At the 
same period Pengrigges Inn was on the corner of Lime Street 
and Leadenhall Street, and in 1456 William Andrew, with 
somewhat more imagination, named his house in the parish 
of St. Sepulchre the Andrew Cross. Many of these mansions 
gave name to modern streets and courts, such as Basing’s 
Hall in Basinghall Street; Crosby Place, now Crosby Square; 
Northumberland House, belonging to the earls of that county, 
now Northumberland Alley, Fenchurch Street; and Oxford 
House, now Oxford Place in Cannon Street, given to the Earl 
of Oxford when it was confiscated from the Prior of Torting- 
ton at the Dissolution. The Earls of Oxford had another 
town house on the site of Bishopsgate Avenue, Camomile 
Street; while Worcester Place, Upper Thames Street, marks 
the site of the house of the Earls of Worcester, one of whom 
sold it in 1551 to one Thomas Parrys, a mercer. Heneage 
Lane, Bevis Marks, was the home of Thomas Heneage, to 
whom Bevis Marks, or Buries Marks, was given at the 
Dissolution. Curiously enough, in aftertimes this street was 
known as Lousy Lane. Most of the bishops, abbots, and 
priors had their town houses in the Middle Ages named after 
them, but one was known simply as the Abbot’s House. 
This was in St.-Mary-at-Hill, and belonged to the Abbot of 
Waltham. In 1500 he let his kitchen in perpetuity to the 
church of St. Mary for ten shillings a year “‘ for evermore,” 
to enable them to extend their church. 

Other houses named after their early owners were Nevill’s 
Inn in Silver Street, the home of the Nevills; Lovell’s Inn, 
Paternoster Row, owned by the Lovells; and Blackwell Hall, 
on the east side of Guildhall Yard, named after John de 
Banquell, its owner in 1293. This afterwards became the 
London cloth market, and retained both its name and its 
purpose as late as 1828. Other houses of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, similarly named, but whose ownership is 
more difficult to trace, were Bonsieshous at Garlickhithe, 
Surnetistour in Bucklersbury, Topfeldes Inn in Fleet Street, 
Walshrente in Cheapside, and Romaynerent in the parish 
of St. Mary Aldermary. Both Walsh (or le Galeys) and 
Romayne were prominent families in fourteenth-century 
London. 

Such personal house names, however, were less frequent 
in the early period than names descriptive of some peculiarity 
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of the house itself. Most houses being built of timber, the 
Stone House was easily distinctive of the few built of more 
solid material. There were two so named in the parish of 
St. Benet Sherehog in 1271, one in Bishopsgate Street in 1322, 
one in Paternoster Row in 1358, one in the parish of St. 
Christopher le Stocks, where the Bank of England now 
stands, and another, probably the earliest of them all, on the 
corner of Elbow Lane, now College Street. Even in the 
early twelfth century this was known as the Old Hall. We 
only hear of one called the Brick House, and that as late as 
1572, in Bishopsgate Street near Spitalfields, but as early as 
1305 there was a Bordenhous (or timber house), which must 
have been very important to be so distinguished. Perhaps 
the proudest name was Beaurepair in Upper Thames Street, 
1298, still so called in 1402. 

Another descriptive name was Copped Hall, probably 
indicating a flat roof. In 1285 there was one in Dowgate 
Hill, which has now become Skinners’ Hall, and others in 
St. Mary Axe, in Aldgate, 1413, and at a somewhat later 
period in the parishes of St. Dunstan in the East and St. 
Andrew by the Wardrobe. Staple Hall or Stapeled Hall, 
referring to boundary stones marking its limits, is made 
familiar by Staple Inn in Holborn. There was one in the 
parish of Allhallows, Barking, in 1292, and another on the 
east side of Bishopsgate Street, near the end of Liverpool 
Street, in 1330. With the same meaning there was in 1478 
a house called Stonepeles in the parish of St. Mary Abchurch, 
and in 1354 le Stoples in Cornhill. This was a brewery 
opposite the Tun, but by 1419 had been renamed the Swan 
on the Hoop. In 1397 there was a le Stuples in Watling 
Street, and much later, in 1546, a Staple Hall in Austin 
Friars. 

A large porch roofed with lead gave rise to the Leaden 
Porch. There were houses so named at Cripplegate in 1361, 
Fleet Street in 1363, Bread Street in 1410, Leadenhall Street 
and Smithfield in 1416, Crooked Lane in 1441, and Gresham 
Street in 1566. Leadenhall, first mentioned in 1296, prob- 
ably had its entire roof covered with lead. These names may 
be compared with a brewery in Holborn of 1341 called Ye 
Ledenpentitz. A pentise, or penthouse, was a lean-to roof, 
very useful for protecting a yard where barrels were stored. 
Another reference to the porch is found in the Longeporch in 
Gutter Lane, 1373, which, again, may be compared with the 
Longshop in Cheapside. This was built in 1401 under the 
tree at the corner of Wood Street, and its modern descendant 
still merits the name. 
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Where its characteristics warranted, the front door or 
gate would replace the porch as the source of the name. 
Thus in 1295 we find the Brodedore in Newgate Street, in 
1313 le Irendore in St. Swithin’s Lane, in 1361 Longentre in 
Bread Street, and at various times during the fourteenth 
century le Brodegate at Cripplegate, Billingsgate, Bridge 
Street, Cornhill, Old Jewry, and Crooked Lane. The colour 
of the door is indicated in la Rededore in Ironmonger Lane, 
1377, and le Blakegate in Wood Street, 1348. There were 
two Blakeloftes, in Mark Lane and the parish of St. Benet 
Fink, and two Redehalles, at Aldersgate and between Watling 
Street and Basing Lane. Names that explain themselves are 
le Dirkhous (or the dark house) in Basing Lane, 1463, and 
le Pavedhalle, in the parish of St. Christopher le Stocks, 
1348. The latter lent a contrast to the usual flooring of 
beaten-down earth covered with rushes. Le Welhous in 
Cornhill, 1361, in Cannon Street, 1335, and at St. Christopher 
le Stocks, 1349, show where water was to be obtained on the 
premises without the necessity of carrying a bucket to the 
Conduit. Le Crooked-house, near St. Mary Somerset, 1335, 
was a name probably not conferred by the owner, and may 
be compared with the Brokenseld in Cheapside and Broken- 
wharf in Thames Street, the latter retaining its name to the 
present day. The Corner House must have been an obvious 
name from the first. The earliest is found at Aldersgate in 
1473, and early in the next century they are heard of in 
Cheapside, Friday Street, Coleman Street, St. John Street, 
and in the parish of St. Mary Somerset. However, as early 
as 1276 there was a citizen named Richard Attehernehuse, or 
“at the corner house,” living in Mark Lane, and in 1321 
William atte Corner. 

But not all early house names were as easy of solution as 
these. In 1322 there is mention of a house called the Hole 
in Newgate Street, opposite the Friars Minor, where lately 
stood the Bluecoat School. The Sheriffs’ Compter in the 
Poultry was often called the Hole, from the dungeon wherein 
the prisoners were immured. But what are we to say of the 
numerous places called Helle? In no case is the name 
preceded by the article “le,” or we might suppose it to mean 
a hall. Indeed, there was a Helle in the Vintry described as 
a big stone hall and a little stone hall. In the same neigh- 
bourhood in 1295 there were two cellars called Helle, in 1310 
shops in Fleet Street with the same name, and at the same 
period a house in Holborn. The tenement called Helle 
near Upper Thames Street, mentioned in 1339, may be the 
same as the earlier one said to be in the Vintry. Names that 
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seem quite hopeless were Snores near the Stocks Market, 
1296, the Scommer in Birchin Lane, the Picked Hatch in 
Ironmonger Lane, le Holceler in Bridge Street, 1381, Hole 
Bole in Honey Lane, and Zylynghous in Bread Street. 
Wyvelattestone in 1285 in the parish of St. Dunstan in the 
East is Wyvel-atte-stone, but what was a ‘“ Wyvel’? 
Ringed Hall, on the south side of Knightrider Street, men- 
tioned from 1352 to 1577, is almost as difficult, while Litel- 
london in London Wall, 1367, seems purely fanciful. A house 
and shop called Kote in the parish of St. Margaret Patens, in 
1311, may have meant merely the little house; while le 
Wynsoler, near Aldgate, 1361, is certainly a place where 
wine was sold on an upper floor. There have been many 
attempts to explain the Steelyard in Cannon Street, the home 
of the German or Easterling merchants, which they occupied 
at least from the twelfth century. The name has been 
variously derived from a beam for weighing goods, a toll 
levied on stalls where merchandise was displayed, and a 
place where steel was stored. 

Le Goutere, in the parish of St. Olave, Hart Street, 1336, 
may mean merely a gutter, and le Goot, in Honey Lane, 
1357, the Goat, but Caponeshors, in Cannon Street, is more 
enigmatic. It was sometimes called Litelcaponhors, and was 
on the corner of Abchurch Lane. It is first mentioned in 
1291, when Roger the tailor lived there, but earlier still, in 
1278, there was one Thomas de Caponhorse, a weaver, who 
probably lived there. In 1368 the name is written Capilhors. 
Capul probably means a horse of a particular colour, like 
bayard and fauvel. 

Another name that has given rise to some discussion is 
Coldharbour in Upper Thames Street, where now stands the 
City of London Brewery. It is first mentioned in 1319, 
when it was let for 33s. 4d. a year. Ancient houses of the 
same name were situated on many of the main roads through- 
out the kingdom, where travellers could find shelter, and 
they were “cold” because they were tenantless, the way- 
farer being obliged to provide his own warmth and food. 
But why should there be such accommodation on the shore 
of the Thames in the heart of London? Not far away, in 
Allhallows Lane in 1361, was a house called Coldabbey, a 
name that may be compared with the church of St. Nicholas 
Coldabbey, and with le Colebrewhous, which in 1348 is 
stated to be a “‘ void place ” in Broad Street. The other half 
of the name of Coldharbour is illustrated in the Herber on 
the east side of Dowgate Hill, mentioned in 1368, and now 
incorporated in Cannon Street Station. In 1392 the Common 
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Beam for weighing goods was kept there, and at other times 
during the Middle Ages it was occupied by various nobles, 
The name appears to be equivalent to “the lodge.” In 
many Early English poems any lodging, camp, or place of 
call is called a “‘ herberage.”’ Again in 1349 there was a 
house in the parish of Allhallows, Bread Street, called the 
Herberger, but this may mean the house of the man who 
found lodgings for the King and his suite when they visited 
the City. 

Old London was familiar with houses called the Ward- 
robe. The King’s Wardrobe, on the site the present 
Wardrobe Place in Queen Victoria Street, was built in the 
fourteenth century, and was used as a storeplace for the 
King’s private effects, and for keeping the accounts of his 
household expenditure. From this circumstance any place 
conferred on a member of the Royal Family to defray his 
personal expenses came to be called a Wardrobe. Thus we 
have Queen Phillippa’s Wardrobe in Tower Royal, conferred 
on his wife by Edward III in 1331, and the Prince’s Wardrobe 
in Old Jewry, called by Stow the Old Wardrobe. The last 
was a large property, and included an orchard. In the 
sixteenth century it was in private ownership, for in 1554 one 
Henry Awsten sold it to Hugh Pope. There was also Queen 
Joan’s Wardrobe in Aldersgate, given to his queen by Henry 
IV out of the property of the Earls of Northumberland after 
Hotspur’s rebellion in 1404. By 1490 the earls had got 
it back again. 

In early times, when intercourse, so far as the humbler 
members of society were concerned, was purely local, the 
naming of houses was a matter rather of pride than necessity, 
and was confined mainly to the mansions of nobles, ecclesias- 
tics, and great merchants. The directions for finding smaller 
houses were of the vaguest. Even in the fifteenth century 
the churchwardens of St. Mary-at-Hill could find no better 
way of describing houses owned by the Church and their 
tenants than “the piebaker’s house in Eastcheap, the 
physician’s house in Foster Lane, the house that old Mouce 
hath taken, the gardener next to Father Kitchen, the tailor 
next to the garden gate, the Lombard’s place in Botolph 
Lane.” They named the latter from the circumstance that 
they had let it to one Gabriel de Urs, a Lombard. In the 
same way the churchwardens’ accounts of St. Michael, 
Cornhill, contain many references to the barber’s house, so 
called because it was occupied by Humphrey Parris, a barber. 
We should never have known its situation but for the fact 
that later on it had to be sold to the Corporation for the 
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building of the Royal Exchange. In 1292 we find a house 
at Cripplegate set down as la hoderesrente because it was 
let out by its owner, a maker of hoods. 

‘The more ambitious tradesmen were not slow to imitate 
the gentry by naming their houses. Some of the earliest of 
these are quite simple, such as Wolhous, or the wool house, 
in Water Lane, 1295; le Taninghous without Cripplegate, 
1298; le Webbeloft, or the weaver’s loft, in Cannon Street, 
1317; la Forge in Gracechurch Street, 1357; la Newewode- 
hous, 1340, the owner of which was a carpenter; and Rede- 
bachous, or the red bakehouse, in St. Clement’s Lane, 1361. 
La Novele Feyre, in St. Nicholas Lane, Cannon Street, in 
1297, owned by a tailor, sounds like an advertising dodge. 
Warechaumbre, or the warehouse, described in 1362 as a shop 
and house in Soper Lane, is plain enough, while le Monetere 
House, near Queenhithe, in 1310, was doubtless the house of 
a@ moneychanger. Mullyngesshoppe in Cornhill in 1396 
gives an early personal name. Le Horsmilne, or the horse 
mill, in Gracechurch Street, in 1353, reminds one of the 
donkey that turns the wheel at Carisbrook Castle, and may 
be compared with Crashemelle, a water-mill near the Tower 
in 1372. There was a Mille House in Grub Street, now Milton 
Street, Cripplegate, in 1542, and probably much earlier. 

There were two places in London known as the Scalding 
House, where butchers dressed their tripe and similar 
dainties. One was in the Poultry, adjacent to the Stocks 
Market, and the other in Pudding Lane, Eastcheap, first 
mentioned in 1349. Some time between then and 1535 the 
latter had become Fanners’ Hall, and by 1569 it had been 
divided into ten tenements under the extraordinary name of 
Venyce Show. The name of Scalding House may be com- 
pared with the Meltinghous, found in 1568 in the parish of 
St. Andrew by the Wardrobe. It was owned by a tallow 
chandler, as was the Candelhouse in Bishopsgate Street near 
Spitalfields, mentioned in 1540 and again in 1574. There 
were several places called the Sopehouse in the late fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries. ‘These are found in Bishops- 
gate Street, St. Helen’s Alley, Cousin Lane, Grub Street, and 
in the parish of Allhallows, London Wal. In connection 
with trade mention must not be omitted of the selds, or great 
emporiums, somewhat akin to our modern produce exchanges, 
such as Broadseld, Winchester Seld, the Tanners’ Seld, and 
many more, dating from the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

Of all the London tradesmen the brewers appear to have 
been the most assiduous in naming their premises. One of 
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the earliest names was simply le Brewhous in Golden Lane in 
1348. Two difficult names are le Blyndebrewhous in 
Upper Thames Street, 1442, and Whitebeer in 1509, but 
much to the point was one in Cheapside in 1340 called le 
Bere Toumbeth, or ‘‘the beer tumbleth.”’ The brewers 
also appear to have been the originators of a curious system 
of nomenclature that spread all over London—the sign of 
the hoop. The hoop was a circle of iron hung out on a pole 
with some object within it, so that the sign of the house 
became some common article “on the hoop.” The responsi- 
bility of the brewers for this method is suggested by the great 
proportion of such names that are definitely stated in the 
records to have been breweries, and the theory receives some 
support from the name of a brewery in Tower Street in 1407 
—Roundhop—just a plain hoop, that may have suggested 
itself to the owner by the hoops that encircled his casks. 
Starting from the middle of the fourteenth century we meet 
with an enormous diversity of objects on the hoop, and that 
there was plenty of scope for imagination may be assumed 
from the fact that by 1309 there were already 1,334 breweries 
in the City. The objects depicted included the Bell, the 
Swan, the Pye, the Castle, the Dolphin, the Angel, the Scot, 
the Harp, the Saracen’s Head, the Bull, the Hart, the Star, 
the Horse, the Cock, the Culver or Dove, the Catharine, the 
Eagle, the Falcon, the Chequer, a board marked off in 
squares, the Christopher, the Harrow, the Helm, the Goat, 
the Honeycorn, the Key, the Hood, the Peacock, the Lion, 
the Maiden, the Moon, the Pot, the Tabard, and even the 
Bere on the hoop, but what the last-named looked like it 
would be difficult to imagine. There was a Bere on the hoop 
in Friday Street in 1442, and in 1517 in London Wall, near 
Carpenters’ Hall, a house called le Bere. Perhaps the sign 
was a flowing tankard. A prettily named one was the 
Glene on the hoop, represented by a sheaf of corn. They are 
found near London Bridge in 1381, at Queenhithe in 1391, 
and in Coleman Street, 1419. This last was afterwards 
corrupted into Green Court, and its site is now Basinghall 
Avenue. Another interesting survival of the kind is Hanging 
Sword Alley in Fleet Street, which in 1380 was the Sword on 
the Hope, and by 1574 had become the Hanging Sword. 
The site can still be traced of the Lampe on the hoop, a 
brewery in Bishopsgate Street of 1405. This stood where is 
now a provision shop, next door but one to the corner of 
Wormwood Street, and the public house on the corner was 
known at the same period, and earlier, in 1303, as the Horne. 
The last-named was let for a rent of a rose yearly, besides 
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quit rents to various hospitals. By 1508 it had become the 
Sun tavern, and by 1550 the King’s Head. 

The Horn on the hoop in Fleet Street of 1405 is now 
Anderton’s Hotel. Under date 1557 Machyn calls it the 
Horne—“‘ the 16 day of September came out of Spain to the 
Queen’s court in post monsieur Regamus, gorgeously ap- 
parelled, with divers Spaniards, and with great chains, and 
their hats set with stones and pearls, and supped; and by 
7 of the clock were again on horseback, and so through Fleet 
Street, and at the Horne they drank.” 

In some cases we can see the abandonment of the hoop, 
if not in the actual sign, at least in the name as written. 
Thus the Bole atte whope, or the Ball on the hoop, in East- 
cheap, so called in 1366, had become by 1403 simply le Bole. 
The Three Cups on the hoop, constituting the arms of the 
Salters’ Company, in Bread Street in 1445, became in the 
eighteenth century a famous coaching-house under the name 
of the Three Cups, and the Glene on the hoop of 1381 had 
become by 1400 le Glene. 

The system of hanging a sign within a hoop has given us 
a modern surname—Hope—and an epithet—Cock-a-hoop. 
Sometimes, indeed, we can see a man changing his name in 
accordance with that of his domicile. Thus in 1387 one 
John Cook, a brewer, was usually known as John atte Harp, 
because his brewery in Cornhill was called le Harpe, and in 
the same way in 1390 Simon Petigru is alternatively called 
Simon atte Nax, or “at an axe.’ In early times there are 
found many surnames obviously derived from house names, 
such as Walter atte Belhous, and Roger atte Vine in 1300, 
Richard atte Cocke in 1323, Peter atte Rede Dore in 1339, 
and many others. 

Side by side with the signs on the hoop, which at first were 
probably confined to breweries, there grew up a whole series 
of names, scarce at first and of simple construction, that had 
no reference to the owner’s name, nor his business, nor the 
size, shape, or colour of his premises, and as time went on 
and houses increased imagination came into play to think 
out fresh and distinctive titles. It seems that sometimes a 
man could claim sole right to a name if he thought of it first. 
Thus, throughout the early period there is only one Elephant 
discovered, and it was in Cheapside in 1411. It may well be 
imagined that this animal was rarely seen in England. 
Matthew Paris tells us that the first ever seen was in 1255, 
when the King of France sent one as a present to Henry III, 
and it was regarded as such a marvel that everyone flocked 
to see it. Accordingly, Simon Sewale, the owner of the 
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Elephant in Cheap, appears to have claimed a copyright in 
it, for on July 18, 1411, the Mayor, Recorder, and Aldermen 
' passed a resolution that the sign should remain with him. 
Many of the names were simple, others picturesque, and 
there were many Rams, King’s Heads, Nag’s Heads, Cocks, 
Roebucks, Ships, Horse Heads, Ploughs, Cross Keys, and 
Spread Eagles. Some strove after singularity by prefixing 
the numeral “ three” to the name, and so we get a multitude 
of Three Bowls, Kings, Nuns, Pigeons, Crowns, Legs, Tuns, 
Shepherds, Fans, and Gilded Anchors. Others prefixed 
Black, White, or Red, with Bulls, Lions, Swans, and Horses. 
A popular sign was the Angel, commemorating the Salutation 
of the Blessed Virgin. The angel was represented holding a 
scroll, on which was written, ““Ave Maria, gratia plena, Dominus 
tecum.” The same idea gave rise to many houses called the 
Salutation, and these seem to have been usually taverns. 
In the fifteenth century there was one so named in Lombard 
Street, one door away from the west corner of Birchin Lane. 
In fact, it may be said that in the matter of names the 
inns and taverns had the best of it. An early one was the 
Conduit Tavern in Cheapside, so named from its position 
opposite the Great Conduit. Others at the period were 
named after their owners, such as Robert de Farnham’s 
tavern in Cheap, 1324, and the tavern of William de Bodelee 
in Friday Street, 1328. A name bestowed in sarcasm was 
Drinkwater’s Tavern near London Bridge in 1361. The 
Cardinal’s Hat was an early form; there was one in Cheapside 
in 1364. Others were the Flower de Luce, the Fountain, the 
Mermaid, and the Windmill. The latter was in Old Jewry on 
the site of an ancient synagogue. There was a Mermaid in 
Cheapside on the corner of Bread Street, where in 1603 Sir 
Walter Raleigh founded a literary club, to which Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson belonged. A romantically named inn was 
the Monte Jovis in Fenchurch Street, on the corner of 
Northumberland Alley. As early as 1268 it was the London 
residence of the Priors of Hornchurch in Essex, that monastery 
being a cell of the hospital of Monte Jovis on the Great St. 
Bernard. Other good names were the Flying Horse in 
Houndsditch, the Fox and Geese in London Wall, and the 
Pewter Pot in Leadenhall Street. The original London 
Tavern was on the west side of Bishopsgate Street, adjoining 
the garden of Merchant Taylors’ Hall. In 1625 it was the 
private house of Alderman Halliday, where in that year he 
entertained the Persian ambassador. The Bull and Mouth 
in St. Martin le Grand is said to have been a corruption of 
Boulogne Mouth, or Harbour. It is first heard of in 1612, 
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and was built on part of the sanctuary of St. Martin’s. The 
Bolt in Tun in Fleet Street is supposed to have arisen as a 
rebus on the name of Prior Bolton, of St. Bartholomew’s 
Priory. The famous Boar’s Head in Eastcheap, where 
Falstaff and Prince Hal cut capers, was approximately on 
the site of King William’s statue by London Bridge, and there 
were others of the same name on the site of the Coal Exchange 
and at Cripplegate. 

The phenomenon to be observed in our modern luxurious 
places of entertainment, where a distinctive name is con- 
ferred on each dining hall, is paralleled in the smaller taverns 
of the seventeenth century, but with a difference in style. 
There was a tavern on Ludgate Hill called the Queen’s Arms, 
where the lower part was named the Phoenix, and the upper 
rooms respectively the Pomegranate, the King’s Arms, the 
King’s Head, the Dolphin, the Swan, and the Spread Eagle. 
Again, in 1653, the Fountain in St. Anne’s Lane, that part of 
Gresham Street near Aldersgate, contained rooms named the 
Tunn, the George, the Castle, the Bear, the Mayre Mayde, 
and the Owle. 

As in course of time the old houses were pulled down, 
split up into small tenements, or built over with warehouses 
and offices, their old names often became attached to streets, 
courts, and alleys, many of which have now disappeared in 
course of further rebuilding. From the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century London was honeycombed with winding 
passages named after Pope’s Heads, Ploughs, Red Lions, 
Suns, Stars, King’s Heads, Mitres, and Maiden’s Heads. A 
pretty name of the kind was Green Lettice Lane, the northern 
part of the present Laurence Pountney Hill, so called in 
1540, and named after a house with a green lattice in place 
of a window. One of the most familiar, still surviving, is 
Panyer Alley in Newgate Street, named after the Panyer, 
mentioned in 1442, which earlier still was the Panyer on the 
hoop. Pope’s Head Alley in Cornhill is named after a 
fifteenth-century tavern, where, it is recorded, the church- 
wardens of St. Michael, Cornhill, often went to quench their 
thirst. Catherine Wheel Alley in Bishopsgate Street was the 
site of an inn of that name, and other Catherine Wheels 
existed in Newgate Street, Holborn, Thames Street, Alders- 
gate Street, and London Wall. There was a Star in Bread 
Street that is now Star Court, and Barge Yard in Bucklers- 
bury takes its name from a great house called the Barge, 
owned until the Reformation by the hospital of St. Thomas 
of Acon. George Yard and Plough Court in Lombard Street, 
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It was in the sixteenth century that so many of the grand 
old: houses were pulled down and their sites and gardens built 
over with small tenements, whereby, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Common Council in 1552, “ great number 
of beggars, vagabonds, idle and suspect persons are increased 
within this City, and the commonwealth thereby much 
impaired, and evil rule much enhanced and grown, and the 
ability and surety of the said City much decreased and 
diminished.” Their remedy for this state of affairs was to 
compel the new tenants to pay quarterly to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital a sum equal to their rent. 

Whether the hospital ever succeeded in obtaining such an 
enormous income as this impost seems likely to have yielded 
is doubtful, but certain it is that the great increase in the 
number of houses occasioned by such rebuilding resulted in 
a new inventiveness on the part of their owners that some- 
times ran to extravagant lengths. Already in the fourteenth 
century such fanciful names as the Cat and Fiddle in the 
parish of St. Benet Sherehog, and the Popinjay in Fenchurch 
Street, had been thought of, and by the fifteenth we come to 
the Meriole, the Cowhead, and the Cowface, all in Cheap, 
and even a house called the Worm. This was in the parish 
of St. Christopher le Stocks. But after the middle of the 
sixteenth century fancy ran riot with names never heard of 
before, many quite pretty and some grotesque. Among the 
former may be mentioned the Lute and Maydenhead, which 
is now number 16, Cornhill, the Round House in Eastcheap, 
the Marigold in Fleet Street, the Pedlar and Pack on London 
Bridge, and the Maid in the Moon in Aldersgate Street. 
There was a Royal Oak tavern in Lombard Street only three 
years after the Restoration. Names of the period that seem 
the result of misplaced ingenuity were the Jackanapes in 
Paternoster Row, Jacob’s Well in Golden Lane, Jacob and his 
Twelve Sons in Red Cross Street, the Nimble Nine Pins in 
Cornhill, the Bursten Twins in Threadneedle Street, the 
Dogges Hedde in the potte, Cheapside, the Frying Pan in the 
Poultry, the Shovell in St. Martin le Grand, the Three 
Herrings and Civet Cat in Lombard Street, the Leg of Pork 
in Shoe Lane, and Flees at Aldersgate. One wonders if such 
names had any part in bringing about the order for numbering 
the houses in 1762. 

It only remains to trace those houses that have retained 
their original names from the Middle Ages to the present day. 
There are, of course, the Guildhall, the Company Halls, the 
Inns of Court, and many of the wharves along the Thames, 
but of the private houses there are few that have carried on 
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their names to their successors on the same sites. The most 
notable is Blossom’s Inn in Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, called 
in 1374 Blosmeshyn after its owners, the family of Blosme. 
It is now number 25, Lawrence Lane, but the old name is still 
carved over the lintel. Another is the Belle Sauvage in 
Ludgate Hill. In 1453 it was called Savagesynn, otherwise 
le Belle on the Hope, and afterwards the two names were 
combined. An interesting survival is the Swan with Two 
Necks, now 65, Gresham Street, where both the name and 
the sign are preserved on the brass plate at the door. This 
was a famous coaching-house, and although there appears 
to be no mention of it before 1677, its earlier origin is sug- 
gested by the fact that its name refers to the two nicks with 
which the Vintners’ Company marked the bills of their swans 
on the Thames. 

Gresham House in Bishopsgate Street was built by Sir 
Thomas Gresham in the sixteenth century, and Dashwood 
House in Broad Street by Francis Dashwood, an alderman, 
about 1658. Chichester Rents in Chancery Lane still occu- 
pies the site of the Bishop of Chichester’s Inn, mentioned in 
1291, and Bangor House, 66 and 67, Shoe Lane, perpetuates 
the town house of the Bishops of Bangor, dating from 1349. 
Except for these there appears to be none but Leadenhall, 
dating from the thirteenth century, if, indeed, that can still 
be regarded as a house. 


CHARLES PENDRILL 


THE HUNTING SEASON, 1929-30 


Many are the wise sayings which urge us to take the middle 
course, and to write a review of the present hunting season 
early in February is certainly a very good instance of the 
safety of such a policy. For enough has now been seen of 
the winter to be able to outline, not merely prospects, but 
also achievements, and yet, since the remaining two months 
may still make history, no definite conclusions can be drawn 
as to the actual merits of the season. Sound though this 
position may appear, it is not entirely fool-proof, for what- 
ever else may appear in print, every enthusiast naturally 
expects to read favourable comments upon his local pack. 
Let it be emphasized at once, then, that no one man can 
write a complete record of any hunting season. He may be 
able to note in the correct perspective the sport enjoyed by 
a few packs of which he has first-hand knowledge, but for 
news of the others he must rely on press reports, which 
usually glow or smoulder according as the official scribe has 
enjoyed himself or otherwise; upon gossip, which is often 
contradictory, and in any case unreliable; and upon figures, 
which are perhaps the most misleading of all. For the 
charm and the success of a day’s hunting can never be 
expressed as exact quantities. No two people see a hunt 
from exactly similar positions, nor from the backs of exactly 
similar horses. Some packs pride themselves upon quick 
scurries, others upon long hunting runs. In short, it is 
impossible to compare the sport provided by different packs. 
At the beginning of the season one can outline the prepara- 
tions which each country has made for the future. Then 
come the few critical months during which the weather and 
the foxes determine the standard of sport. Finally, the 
rumour spreads that such and such a country “never 
remembers a better season,” or “has had an extraordinary 
number of bad scenting days ’—and the historian may form 
what conclusions he thinks fit. 

In general a review of the whole situation of foxhunting 
is more satisfactory than an analysis of any one season, and 
such a review is in fact particularly interesting at the present 
moment. For it is now just ten years since foxhunting was 
revived after the disorganization caused' by the War. Ten 
years cover more than two generations of foxhounds, so 
that the various kennels have now had time to recover their 
former standards of strength and quality. That they have 
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not neglected their opportunity is evident from the improve- 
ment which now extends even to the most remote of the 
provinces. Hunt servants have had the chance to make or 
to mar their reputations, and the hunt staffs are consequently 
becoming more securely established. The heavy responsi- 
bilities, financial and otherwise, which beset the post of 
M.F.H., unfortunately still cause every season a number of 
vacancies in the management, but thanks to some timely 
Joint-Masterships—a system which, if stable, is eminently 
satisfactory—there are very few packs at present in the 
hands of Committees. The annual budget continues to give 
trouble in some cases, but on the whole the fashionable 
countries are very well financed, and the provinces know at 
least the measurements of cloth to which they must cut their 
coats. After all, support is not to be reckoned in currency 
alone, and two most gratifying features of the present 
moment are that certain countries, rather than lose their 
old-established Masters, have guaranteed virtually the entire 
cost of maintaining their packs, and that if a provincial pack 
fails to secure a Master, it is invariably a committee of 
farmers which assumes the future responsibility. 

We may say, then, that foxhunting has completely 
recovered from the transitory effects of the War. But that 
does not imply that we have now returned to pre-War con- 
ditions. Many and varied are the changes that have taken 
place in the countryside during the last fifteen years, and 
foxhunting has been obliged to move in sympathy. It is not 
that any revolution has been effected, but merely that the 
War has accelerated the natural tendencies. Main roads 
have again become arteries of traffic; towns have spread 
widely and untidily over the adjacent country; expenses 
have increased; large estates have been broken up, and wire 
has appeared on all sides. Worst of all, perhaps, is the 
deep and apparently permanent depression under which 
almost all types of agriculture are labouring. The interests 
of farming and foxhunting are so closely allied that one must 
necessarily suffer with the other, and all foxhunters will 
devoutly hope, for the sake of the farmers as well as of them- 
selves, that solutions may soon be found to some of the most 
urgent problems. But in the midst of these difficulties the 
Chase continues quite undismayed. It is doubtful whether 
sport is quite so free from interruption as before, but then 
very few things are now what they were in anyone’s estima- 
tion (even down to twelve-bore guns, which, so one aged 
Sportsman asserts, ‘‘ Don’t make the noise they used to do ”’) 
and for the enthusiast, hunting still retains an easy 
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superiority over other sports. Certainly it can muster more 
active supporters than ever before. For an era of Joint- 
Masterships and Committees merely implies that the burden 
of the management rests upon a larger number of shoulders, 
and if farmers are penurious, then foxhunters become corre- 
spondingly considerate. In fact, subscriptions alone are no 
longer adequate. It is becoming increasingly evident to 
each individual follower that he must give his personal atten- 
tion to the many interests that have now to be considered— 
that he must pass the time of day with farmers, and be a 
little less critical of the Master’s casts—and with that tone 
in the hunting field, foxhunting surely rests upon a sounder 
basis than ever before. 

In sympathy with the standards of a mechanical age, 
there seems now to be a greater demand than ever for pace 
in foxes, hounds, and horses, and in consequence the Shires 
probably receive rather more than their fair share of atten- 
tion. But despite the facilities offered by motor horse-boxes 
for travelling long distances, a very proper pride in the 
traditions of his own neighbourhood still induces the average 
sportsman to hunt with his local pack. After all, the main 
differences in the sport enjoyed by different packs are in the 
pace and the amount of jumping, and when once the valour 
of youth has given place to the discretion of old age, socia- 
bility and a little sentiment may well convert into a very 
good hunt what would certainly be considered a very 
moderate steeplechase. And so the provinces continue to 
hunt the fox with unabated vigour. But it is naturally the 
grass countries which arouse the greatest interest in sporting 
circles, and it is by their reports that each successive season 
is judged to be good, bad or indifferent. 

The most remarkable feature of the moment is the 
number of young huntsmen who are just settling into impor- 
tant posts. The seasons immediately following the War 
added to the laurels of certain of the older brigade of hunts- 
men, and definitely stamped them as great exponents of 
their art. Most prominent amongst these heroes of all time 
are Frank Freeman and Tom Newman, who have now 
hunted the Pytchley and the Beaufort for twenty-four and 
fourteen seasons respectively. Of those others who, under 
rather different conditions, have been unostentatiously ful- 
filling the highest traditions of the provinces, mention must 
be made of two—of Bob Gardiner, who, during nineteen 
seasons as huntsman to the Puckeridge, has shown how 
easily a ready smile and a cheery word, combined with a 
good memory for faces, can enable the huntsman to ease the 
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burden of the Master; and of Phil Back, most famous of 
all West-Country hunt-servants, who began his career with 
hounds just sixty years ago. Had he not refused to leave 
his beloved Devon, his talents would certainly have graced 
more fashionable countries. But it is now impossible to 
connect him with any pack but the South Tetcott, for 
whom, with the aid of less than a tenth of the expenditure of 
a Midland pack, he continues to “run” the country and to 
hunt his beautiful pack of hounds with the touch of a real 
artist—long may his inimitable cheer re-echo in those 
rugged valleys! There were others who were promoted to 
be huntsmen ten years ago, who have by now secured their 
place in the front rank—among them Fred Holland of the 
Old Berkshire, one of the most brilliant ‘‘ hound-men”’ in 
England, Welch of the Cottesmore, Boddington of the 
Whaddon Chase, and Charles Littleworth, now re-established 
in Yorkshire with the South York and Ainsty. These are 
but a few of the names which will long be remembered for 
their prowess in the “‘ twenties.”” But a certain number of 
posts were filled at that same time by men who however 
well they may have performed, did not possess the constitu- 
tions to become veterans in their office. They have now 
made way for the rising generation of young huntsmen, 
upon whom the attention of the hunting field is now eagerly 
concentrated. 

The first star to reach its zenith was that of Clarence 
Johnson, who, after learning his foxhunting as first whipper- 
in to the Fernie under Arthur Thatcher, went to the Bicester 
in 1923. After two or three seasons he had shown that 
country such brilliant sport that his reputation as a hunts- 
man was already made, and unquestionably he is now one of 
the best three or four professionals in England. In 1927 the 
exacting post of huntsman to the Warwickshire was filled by 
Edward Cox, who had previously been hunting hounds for 
only two seasons on the Cambridgeshire ploughs, and the 
improvement in their sport since than has amply justified 
this appointment. Last season, 1928-9, saw some most 
interesting changes in the grass countries. Two young 
huntsmen with great reputations, Tongue from the East 
Essex and Peaker from the Crawley and Horsham, went to 
fill vacancies with the Belvoir and the Fernie respectively, 
and at the same time Will Pope, who had previously formed 
such a wonderful combination with Johnson in the Bicester 
country, became huntsman to the Grafton. Now, in their 
second seasons, they are all beginning to settle down and to 
show great sport. About the middle of last season George 
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Barker, first whipper-in to the Quorn, was promoted at short 
notice to the huntsman’s post, and is now establishing his 
claims to greatness. It will be a great tribute to his un- 
doubted ability if he can overcome the difficulties of this 
rather hurried plunge into the whirl of Leicestershire, and 
satisfy the high standards of the Quorn country. Rather 
similar is the case this season of Gordon Knight, who has 
been hunting the Pytchley in the regrettable absence of 
Frank Freeman. He also has begun at the top of his pro- 
fession, so to speak, and has acquitted himself remarkably 
well, but if he is destined to succeed to a post in the Shires, 
it is to be hoped that he will first have an opportunity of hunt- 
ing hounds elsewhere under rather quieter conditions. But 
this is not the place for an analysis of all the huntsmen in 
England. These few references, which by no means exhaust 
the available talent, are only intended to show that the 
present season is a critical one, in that there are now new 
names being inscribed among the mighty in the annals of 
foxhunting. 

Yet before leaving the subject of hunt staffs, some men- 
tion ought to be made of those amateurs who have risen to 
the front rank of recent years. The Duke of Beaufort, still 
in the early stages of a most brilliant career, now presides 
over his family pack in a manner well worthy of his fore- 
fathers, and that is the highest standard to which he can 
attain. Mr. C. Hilton Green has proved himself one of the 
great huntsmen of the century. After raising the North 
Cotswold to a pinnacle of fame, he is now hunting the Mey- 
nell, and is apparently instituting a corresponding reign of 
terror for the foxes in that most charming of all grass coun- 
tries. Alas! the present season has brought disaster to that 
neighbourhood in the tragic death in the hunting field of 
Lord Harrington, one of the best and keenest of amateurs, 
who hunted a very difficult piece of country between Derby 
and Nottingham with untiring energy; and also to the 
county of Monmouthshire, which has just lost that splendid 
sportsman and famous hound breeder, Sir Edward Curre. 
The absence of two such outstanding figures will leave irre- 
parable gaps in those parts for many years to come. If 
Devon were not so far from the beaten track, more would be 
heard of the excellent sport provided by Commander Davey 
with the Dartmoor. In view of the fact that it takes almost 
a lifetime to learn one’s way about that particular country, 
the local element may well be satisfied with a first-class 
huntsman who has made a speciality of ‘‘ quick things ” on 
the moor. Towards the other end of England, those sporting 
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counties, Yorkshire and Durham, contain their usual number 
of good amateurs. Fortunately one of the very best, in the 
person of Major Gordon Foster, has lately revoked his 
decision to resign the Mastership of the Sinnington, much to 
the relief of that country, where sport has been positively 
brilliant during his régime. Many others deserve mention, 
but the list of aspiring amateur huntsmen is too long for 
detailed consideration. In general, though, there appears to 
be a growing tendency for the Master to expect to enjoy the 
pleasure of hunting hounds in return for the many tiresome 
obligations which he assumes with his office. This may 
perhaps be embarrassing in some cases, but it is certainly 
preferable that Masters should be ‘‘ hound-men”’ than that 
they should be merely social celebrities. 

As regards the sport provided by these mighty fox- 
hunters, with whose names we have made so free, it is 
doubtful whether the first half of 1929-30 deserves any 
epithet more complimentary than “average.” Now that 
the foxhunting organization is again normal, preparations 
are made for each season which are adequate, so far as they 
go, to ensure brilliant sport, but unfortunately no one can 
regulate the all-important factor—the weather. The early 
winter will long be remembered for those terrible gales, 
which made conditions impossible for hunting, to say 
nothing of upsetting the earth-stopping arrangements over- 
night. Nor has there been much frost, which does certainly 
“sweeten”? the ground and leave an improved scent— 
though in all conscience another February and March 
similar to those of 1929 would be anything but welcome 
now. There have been a fair number of good scenting 
days, but they hardly seem to have produced a corre- 
sponding number of remarkable hunts. After all, so many 
influences can make or mar a day’s sport that when 
one considers it in cold blood, it is almost a miracle that 
there are occasions on which everything does go right! 

One pack whose reports have this season been read with 
the keenest interest by all enthusiasts is the Belvoir. Unfor- 
tunately a bad fall has lately incapacitated their professional 
huntsman, but enough sport had already been enjoyed under 
the normal establishment to confirm the opinion that the 
changes of 1928, not only in the management but also in the 
pack itself, have been fully justified by their results. With 
reasonable good fortune, a few years will no doubt see the 
Belvoir restored to their position as the fountain-head of the 
best foxhound blood in England. Meanwhile Mr. Tonge is 
to be congratulated upon his early success. With the Quorn, 
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Barker has hardly had time to settle down yet, and it is 
premature to express any opinion except that he is a 
very promising young huntsman. Working Southwards, the 
Cottesmore have had several very good days. To the casual 
visitor from the provinces, this pack is probably more 
impressive than any other in the Shires. The hounds run 
with a wonderful cry, and a more beautiful voice than that of 
their huntsman, Welch, can seldom have been heard in the 
hunting field. The staff are all well mounted and perfectly 
turned out—in fact the Cottesmore are the ideal of a “‘ smart 
pack.” The Fernie have had some exceptionally good hunts, 
and have killed their foxes in a manner which reflects great 
credit upon Peaker. But the honours of the first half of the 
season, if there are any to be awarded, must rest with the 
Pytchley. Under that marvel of the century, Frank Free- 
man, this pack has probably had since the War a higher 
average of sport than any other in the Shires. Lately, 
through a maddening freak of fortune, Freeman has been 
prevented by an accident from hunting hounds, and his first 
whipper-in, Knight, has been able to provide several excellent 
days and at least one really first-class hunt—that from Loat- 
land Wood on December 14th, which is probably the best 
performance of the season so far. Lord Henry Bentinck 
wrote that “the highest praise that can be given to a hunts- 
man is for a fool to say ‘ We had a great run and killed our 
fox; as for the huntsman, he might have been in bed.’ ” 
In this case he was in bed, or at any rate out of the saddle, 
and, without any doubt, the secret of that good hunt was 
the masterly manner in which Freeman has taught the 
Pytchley hounds to hunt the fox, instead of merely asking 
them to gallop after his horse, with a view to pleasing the 
thrusters, as some “crack”? huntsmen have been tempted 
todo. The Pytchley are one of the very best working packs 
that ever feathered down a furrow, and are an object lesson 
as to how hounds can kill foxes despite a large crowd. Of 
all the huntsmen in the British Isles, a fox probably stands 
least chance of surviving the day if he is found by Frank 
Freeman or by Mr. Hilton Green. For sheer determination 
Mr. Hilton Green has few equals, and he never loses sight of 
the fact that the duty of the huntsman is to kill his fox. The 
Meynell country, to which he has just migrated, suffers from 
the fact that several outlying districts are cut off by rivers 
and main roads, so that hounds do not often run through 
them without meeting specially for the purpose. Where 
hounds are seldom seen, wire quickly appears and foxes are 
apt to fade away, but the new Master is hunting the out- 
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skirts with exemplary thoroughness, and will soon, no 
doubt, raise all his country to the standard of that delightful 
Derbyshire Vale, of which the glory has never been obscured. 
Of the other packs who perform prodigies in fox-catching— 
their countries, be it observed, are invariably the best foxed 
and the most productive of sport—the Beaufort have had 
some very good scurries, and at least one great hunt (from 
Swallets Gate on January 20th), during which they made a 
point of nine and a half miles, and killed their fox practically 
in Swindon town. The Bicester have by this time reached 
such a high standard that it needs a very remarkable hunt 
to excite comment from them. Christmas Eve this season 
brought no worthy successor to the great run from Gravenhill 
almost to Buckingham of December 24, 1928, but a first- 
class hunt, with a point of six and a half miles, to ground at 
Charwelton, on January 18th, showed that Johnson and his 
bitches (probably the fastest pack in England) have lost none 
of their brilliance. Those in search of a thrill should hear 
Johnson holloaing his hounds away on the back of a good 
bold fox—the most wonderful holloa imaginable. The 
Grafton, now under Will Pope, have shown a welcome return 
to their very best form, and have continually been killing 
foxes after good hunts. The same may be said of Cox and 
the Warwickshire, but the tragic death of their Joint-Master 
must cast a permanent shadow over their season. Yorkshire 
has maintained a good average of sport, and its best hunt 
appears to have been provided by the Bedale—a point of 
eleven miles in three hours. The Berkeley are one of the 
most interesting packs of the present day. Their working 
qualities are well known to be of the very best, and thanks 
to the continuity of their Mastership, their family “‘ stamp ” 
has never been lost, so that Berkeley strains are exceptionally 
reliable, and are consequently much in demand amongst 
careful hound breeders. Morris, who came to them from the 
Mendip in 1928, has been most successful, and this season 
they have run up and down their rather peculiarly shaped 
country with all their usual dash, and have accounted for 
their foxes, of which the famous Berkeley “ Marsh ’”’ has 
such an extraordinary supply, in a style that defies criticism. 
That beautifully bred and equally beautifully handled pack, 
the Old Berks, have attracted large crowds this season and 
have sent them away fully satisfied. The fortunes of the 
North Warwickshire are definitely in the ascendant under 
their new huntsman, Dawe, and there is one other pack 
which has certainly had an exceptional season so far, namely, 
the Whaddon Chase. They have had several brilliant hunts, 
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running hard over the Aylesbury Vale, and making points 
which recall the palmy days of “the Baron” and his stag- 
hounds. 

From the plough countries reports are rather variable. 
The Puckeridge, a pack that provides as much good hound- 
work as any, have had some excellent gallops, and have 
killed a good proportion of their foxes in the open. Their 
neighbours, the Cambridgeshire, have had a really good 
season, and the Essex, who have been rather hard to please 
since James Bailey retired, seem at last to have found a 
worthy successor in Mr. Pickersgill, who has been showing 
some great sport. The change appears to be satisfactory in 
all respects, for their late huntsman, Turner, has made a 
capital start with the Craven. But on the whole the plough 
countries have suffered from the weather more than the 
other types. Big open ploughed fields offer no protection 
from driving rain, and scent is soon washed out in a down- 
pour. With quieter weather conditions, no doubt more will 
be heard from these parts in the next couple of months. The 
woodland countries have also been at a disadvantage, for it 
is almost impossible to keep in touch with hounds in big 
woods when there is a high wind blowing. However, several 
of these packs have been running well, and the East Sussex 
and the West Kent might be quoted as two packs which, 
having learnt to hunt the fox amidst the formidable innova- 
tions of the twentieth century, are not to be deterred by any 
vagaries on the part of the weather. Elsewhere sport has 
been patchy. There has been at least one great hunt in 
Dorset, for on December 6th the Portman made a point of 
ten and a half miles and killed their fox on the banks of the 
River Wylye. In the more rugged neighbourhoods of the 
North, the West, and the South-west, there is invariably a 
strong undercurrent of good runs of which very little is ever 
heard, and this season the United have provided a typical 
specimen on the Welsh Border (on January 7th), killing 
their fox unattended, so it is said, after a point of twelve 
miles. Such a distance must make Midland sportsmen 
green with envy, though it is doubtful whether the line of 
country, could they see it, would arouse a corresponding 
enthusiasm! But the provinces are justly proud of these 
performances, and great credit is due to those keen fox- 
hunters who, with perhaps but scanty support, maintain the 
establishments in their native counties instead of galloping 
over “‘ flying’ fences in the wake of a grass-country hunts- 
man. 

On the whole, then, the season has so far been of an 
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average standard. That does not imply that sport has been 
poor, for the average of sport is definitely good, now that the 
foxhunting situation is again normal. But the number of 
great hunts has been small. Possibly the reason may be 
that, owing to the interruption to hunting last February and 
March, more litters of foxes were bred than is usually the 
case, and consequently in most countries foxes are plentiful 
and short-running. However, a good pack of hounds should 
soon overcome that difficulty, and no doubt the remainder of 
the season will produce more of those brilliant hunts, which 
cause the enraptured few who see them from start to finish 
to revise their standards, not only of foxhunting, but also of 
mortal bliss. 

What of the future? Like the present it will be occupied 
with preparations, hopes, disappointments, and triumphs 
which atone for all. One thing is certain—that the sport 
will continue for many years to come. The humanitarians 
proclaim that hunting is a relic of barbarism, and is incon- 
sistent with the moral standards of the present day. Never 
was a statement more inaccurate. Who are the red-coated 
horsemen to whom foxhunting looks for support—the last 
remnants of the uneducated savages of England? On the 
contrary, they are Members of Parliament, judges, clergy- 
men, landowners, business men, artists, poets—in fact, a 
representative selection of those who order the destiny of 
this country, and enable it to compete with other nations. 
Who are the crowds of foot-people who flock to the Boxing 
Day meets—hysterical maniacs with an insatiable blood-lust ? 
Of course not. They are respectable shopkeepers from a 
neighbouring town, who wish to try their new cars, and to 
eat their lunch in the park of the local mansion. They are 
not particularly anxious to kill the fox—and in any case are 
incapable of rendering any assistance—but they enjoy the 
fresh air and the unwonted liberty to go where they please, 
and they feel that they are showing their appreciation of the 
countryside by supporting an institution which brings it not 
only money but fame. Exactly the same motives inspire 
almost every one of the red-coated horsemen. Indeed, that 
is the logical view for any normal person to take, and the 
practical difficulties of preserving the fox in his natural con- 
ditions under any other scheme may well dispose of the 
moral issue. 

To the countryside, foxhunting means sociability, and it 
suffers from the usual handicaps of all social movements— 
from embracing a large area, from requiring the co-operation 
of all types of men and women, from having a central figure 
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who is a target for criticism from every petty supporter. 
Covert shooting can be, and often is, carried on inside a 
brick wall—in fact, the higher the wall the better. But 
confinement destroys the very nature of foxhunting. Every- 
thing must be open and free. So it is both useless and 
illogical to bewail the crowds of foot-people, which may per- 
haps spoil a day’s sport. Foxhunting is as much theirs as 
the education which they receive at the hands of the tax- 
payer. It is impossible for foxhunting to continue un- 
changed by the war. The countryside has changed, and so 
have the people who live in it. The cry is all for education 
and freedom of thought—let all who will come out with the 
hounds, and the traditions of the hunting field, combined 
with the “‘ peaceful penetration ” of the country atmosphere, 
will soon educate them to appreciate the necessity for fox- 
hunting. Their support will be needed later on, when our 
ideas have become incompatible with the march of the times. 
How the simple old country squires of the Midlands, a cen- 
tury ago, must have detested those hard-riding Meltonians 
who ruined their slow hunting runs! And yet how would 
foxhunting have survived to the present day without the 
glamour and the financial backing which emanate from the 
Shires? Just such another transformation is in progress 
now. Wire, slippery main roads, and motor-cars have come 
to stay, but no one need fear that foxhunting will lose its 
charm. Those simple country squires accepted foxhunting 
as a matter of course—as a normal part of their idyllic exis- 
tence. But from now onwards, the more practical and 
soulless the life we lead, the more shall we feel the need for 
that particular sociability and relaxation afforded by the 
hunting field, and the more enjoyable, by contrast, will the 
sport and the countryside appear. ‘‘ Plus ¢a change, plus 
cest la méme chose.’ The huntsman’s top-boots and the 
whipper-in’s cry of ‘‘ Ah! Charlie” as he rates a cub are 
only the outward and visible signs that foxhunting has pre- 
served its individuality, together with its dress and its 
eccentricities, since the days of Charles James Fox. It is so 
closely bound up with all that is permanent in the life of our 
English countryside that it will surely continue in the same 
spirit—an oasis in the shifting sands of a mechanical age. 


M. F. 
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CHANGING THE CONDITION OF 
THE UNEMPLOYED 


[The writer of the following article is a working man who has followed many 
trades. He has been in turna packer, checker, trimmer, rubber worker, metallic 
enameller, store-keeper, engineering machinist. He was for a time secretary of 
a local branch of a trade union, and he has himself felt the dark despair of un- 
employment. The National Review has always felt the deepest concern at the 
appalling state of our industry and has never ceased to criticize the folly of the 
three political parties, whose policy is responsible for the suffering this has 
caused to our people. Training the unemployed would be good, but finding 
work for them would be better.—Acting Editor, N.R.] 


To effect a fundamental change in the condition of the 
unemployed there must be a deadset against enforced 
idleness even as there would be against slavery if its revival 
should be threatened. For enforced idleness and slavery 
have both this in common that they act by direct compulsion. 
The idle man is compelled to idle until he can find a master 
to employ him, whilst the slave is compelled to slave until 
he can find the chance to run away and meet with a rescuer; 
so both forms of compulsion, however different, are equally 
a violation of human freedom and are equally reprehensible. 
Enforced idleness then is the central fact that must be 
assailed. 

Yet we need not clamour for the right to work to end 
enforced idleness, for under present conditions of trade 
that would be too like clamouring for the moon. But we 
have a perfect right to demand that the unemployed shall be 
intelligently exercised to keep them fit for work, and whilst 
we are at it we might as well demand that the exercises 
provided shall be of a sufficiently improving nature as to be 
interesting and helpful to them in procuring work. 

Which is to say that their working skill shall be added 
to where possible, so that they shall even be made more 
valuable or desirable workmen than they have ever been 
before. Here then is a suggestion which ought to be devel- 
oped for there is certainly no better one for the treatment of 
the unemployed, or with more promise for improving trade 
itself. For such proficiency as the unemployed thus acquired 
would be bound to be reflected, at length, in the arts of 
production; and thus employers would be encouraged to 
still greater enterprise. Moreover, the influence of all this 
intelligent reserve activity upon the mind of the nation 
would be as a revelation; revealing light where there is now 
darkness, and hope where there is now despair. 
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It will be clear therefore that had we the unemployed kept 
in constant exercise and training, unemployment could not 
stand where it is and be so menacing. An advance from 
present circumstances would be bound to occur, for it 
would be in the very nature of the case that such an advance 
should take place. Nor would we need to wait until the 
advance had reached its greatest volume before we could 
record its beneficial effects. The official adumbration of a 
training policy for the unemployed would be sufficient to 
awaken interest and stimulate hope, and that itself would be 
something to be going on with. Yet there is no blinking the 
fact that to get such a policy going a new Party must be 
formed, and set on foot, for none of the three great existing 
political parties are equal to a universal system of exercise 
and training for the unemployed. They are each too 
partizan. Their interests are too limited, and therefore too 
greatly afflicted with the myopia of orthodoxy for to see 
any hope in unemployment other than by actual work, 
although they know very well that there is not enough of 
actual work to go round. They are therefore hopeless 
parties for the remedying of enforced idleness far less con- 
ceiving of a plan to improve the skill of the unemployed and 
so to give to trade the best encouragement that labour can 
give. 

A new Party is therefore not only desirable but indis- 
pensible for our policy. A Party representing all the 
interests, and particular to none, and combined together to 
do this one thing. To end enforced idleness even at the 
cost of sacrifice. Yet such a Party must be particular to 
call science and invention to its aid, for brains must all the 
time be in demand. Brains to formulate plans, to design 
model labour reserve establishments, to equip them with 
suitable plant, to arrange the placing of the unemployed 
within them, and to manage, supervize, and control their 
endeavours with the happiest results. 

Clearly the whole job of exercising and training the 
unemployed would be a big one, and an absorbing one, and 
much of it could only be learned with experience; but science 
and invention could best give it that start which would make 
it an influence on work, which exercise and training must 
become if it is to be successful. It must, like a lever subtly 
placed, make the economic machine work, so that expanded 
trade will be the outcome. And this can only be done 
where it is consciously willed that the opportunity to 
destroy enforced idleness shall also be seized as the 
opportunity to prepare skill for higher production; and: 
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in this, science and invention can well assist with knowledge 
and ingenuity. 

Yet, no doubt all that would cost a lot of money, as well 
as a lot of time and labour, and it would be for those most 
fitted, to consider how best to obtain it. Whether by loan 
or through fresh taxation. Though a loan might well be 
favoured, for whatever is designed not only to keep the 
unemployed from rusting, but actually to increase their 
working skill, must be bound to turn out a good speculation 
unless something untoward should happen to stultify all 
further progress. 

But of course no one believes that, except those who 
believe in a sudden catistropic occourance such as a collision 
in space with another planet. What, however, is far more 
likely to happen as a consequence of a universal system of 
exercise and training is that a new era of skill shall be born. 
An era in which it will be imperative that every worker shall 
not merely serve an apprenticeship to a trade, but in which 
time will be allowed even when they are journeymen to 
return to training, when necessary, to refresh their skill and 
so be kept fit to do their share in an ever advancing world. 

Meanwhile, we are but groping to find the way to that 
new era, although undoubtedly we are on the track of it 
when we assail enforced idleness. For enforced idleness is 
not merely a curse to the unemployed but a positive hinder- 
ance to national betterment. And particularly so to this 
country which of all the great countries of the world must 
depend on the genius, and the skill, of all its workers to 
keep it in the forefront. 

Really, when one comes to think of it, we of all the great 
nations of the earth can least afford enforced idleness. 
Weak in population as compared to them, weak in natural 
resources, we have but one resource left—our people. And 
yet we allow more than a million of them to be condemned 
to the wretched and destroying enslavement of idleness as if 
they were superfluous to us. It is enough to make the 
angels weep to behold such folly. Truly then this must all 
be stopped for the sake of the country’s welfare at home and 
abroad. And Britain can stop it, if all classes will but come 
together to do so. Nor need they fall upon one another’s 
neck in doing it. But the unemployment situation is so 
serious that it demands a truce. And surely there is sense 
enough to make that truce possible. 

Putting aside all class prejudice let the best in all classes 
agree that enforced idleness must go with all its iniquities. 
Its stupidity, its poverty, its depression, and its incalculable 
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loss in money, happiness, and efficiency. And let them also 
agree that exercise and training be not merely substituted, 
but used as a key to industrial progress upon a national 
scale, and Britain’s future must be assured; not only as a 
great industrial nation but also as a land of light and leading 
with a useful message to the world on how to conquer 
unemployment. 


D. TRUSHELL 
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I was not doing well in England. As a matter of fact, I was 
a lot worse off than when I left the Army six years before. I 
had often wished to go to Canada, but my people were so 
much against the idea that I had smothered my wishes and 
stayed at home, doing odd jobs when I could get them. 
Having joined the Army when seventeen years of age, I was 
absolutely unskilled in any trade or profession, and those 
who know the labour conditions in England during the time 
I am writing of, 1922-7, can guess that the odd jobs 
which came my way were sometimes few and far between. 

Eventually my position became intolerable, and I 
announced my intention of going to Canada in the spring of 
1928. I applied for and secured an assisted passage, under 
the Government scheme for farm-workers, it being my 
intention to take up a homestead as soon as I had acquired 
sufficient capital and knowledge of Canadian methods of 
farming. 

Although the amount of money I had to subscribe to my 
passage was very small, i.e. £4 10s., I had to borrow suffi- 
cient to take me over and also allow myself a few pounds in 
my pocket for use on the other side till I reached the situa- 
tion the Canadian National Railways had guaranteed me. 
After several vexatious delays, caused by the people I had 
named for references failing to fill in the forms they received 
correctly, and two visits to Canada House, London, to pass 
the medical test, my sailing was fixed for May 18th, s.s. 
Aurania from Southampton. The great day came at last, 
and I was accompanied to the docks by one friend. Arriving 
at Southampton before the boat train from Waterloo, I was 
among the first batch of passengers to board the ship, and 
after securing my berth ticket, had my baggage carried on 
board, etc., I was shown into my cabin by the steward who 
had charge of that particular portion of the deck. 

I had been lucky, for I found myself in a roomy four- 
berth cabin at the side of the ship, with a porthole through 
which the fresh air came in and dispelled that stuffy atmo- 
sphere so peculiar to spaces between decks on board ship. 
We were due to sail at 2.30 p.m., so that meant lunch before 
we moved out of the dock, for which I felt very thankful, as 
I am far from being what is called ‘“‘a good sailor.” The 
friend who accompanied me had to catch a train for Reading, 
and as it is a tiresome and roundabout journey from South- 
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ampton, thought it advisable to go right away, and not wait 
to see the ship sail. So we said good-bye, and I wandered 
down to the dining-room for lunch, but found the place full 
up with people from every country in Europe, I should 
imagine, and each one had apparently brought their par- 
ticular district’s odour with them. However, I was standing 
at the door watching the animated scene, and wondering 
when the stewards would be able to restore some kind of 
order and prepare for the next sitting, when a fellow about 
my own age came up to me and asked me if I had lunched 
yet. When he learnt that I had not lunched, he kept me 
company at the door, and had not been standing there very 
long before a steward beckoned us over to his table, and so 
we had our first meal on board without the haunting dread 
of having to leave the table in precipitate haste. 

Lunch finished, my companion, who had, I discovered 
during lunch, also served in the Army during the war, and I 
wandered onto the deck again, and found the tugs about to 
tow the ship out of the docks. My new-found friend was, 
like myself, travelling alone, without any friends or relatives 
in Canada, so we became attached to one another. 

It had pleased me to think of myself as ‘“‘a lone wolf,” 
roaming round the world alone. 

I had read the expression in some Western yarn or other 
I had been reading, and in my ignorance thought it suited 
me very well. 

As a matter of fact, I have more often felt like a lone 
worm than a wolf since I landed in Canada, but more of 
that anon. 

On our way out of the docks we passed the Majestic, 
which had just arrived from New York, and our ship was 
quite dwarfed by the tremendous bulk of the huge liner. 

Before crossing the Atlantic we had to call at Cherbourg, 
and I was hoping to step ashore there for a few hours, but I 
was disappointed, for we lay outside the harbour, and what 
passengers we were picking up there were brought out on a 
lighter. We picked up quite a goodly number of immigrants 
from Poland, Austria, etc., and these are the people who, 
I have since learned, are known throughout Canada as 
** Bohunks.” 

Between Southampton and Cherbourg I made myself 
acquainted with my fellow inmates in the cabin, and found 
one of them to be another “ lone wolf,” slightly younger than 
myself, while the other two were young lads who were going 
out to relatives. We three “ wolves” struck up a comrade- 
ship which lasted a few months only from the time we 
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separated in Winnipeg, despite our plans to meet in various 
places during the winter, and I have not the slightest idea 
where either of them is now. In the cabin opposite ours 
were two ladies, and one of these became our firm friend and 
adviser. She was English, but had lived in Canada for some 
years, and had been home to visit her people. She was a 
widow, and her son was managing the farm they owned in 
British Columbia while she was away. This lady mothered 
the “ wolves ”’ in the true colonial way, and I am pleased to 
be able to say that we still correspond, and she is genuinely 
anxious to know how we are all getting on. She realized 
that we would be up against some tough breaks at times 
before we eventually made good in Canada, so her chief 
slogan was, “ Never lose heart.” “If you can’t boost, don’t 
knock ” (meaning Canada). 

The voyage over was uneventful, and we four, the three 
“wolves ” and Mrs. X, spent the time reading ondeck. We 
had a glorious passage. I had anticipated a rough time on 
the Atlantic, but I am pleased to be able to record that I 
never missed a meal. I had had several sea voyages before 
this, but they had been on troop-ships or hospital boats, so 
I cannot truthfully say that I had enjoyed any of them. 
Travelling third class on a liner is, in comparison to being on 
a troop-ship, similar to stepping out of Rowton House into 
one of the best hotels in London. 

The Bohunks dined at the first sitting, and the British, 
French, German, etc., at the second, so unless one walked 


, among them one did not notice their peculiar odour too 


much. 

Incidentally, they lose this odour in Canada, and I have 
been told it is simply caused by their continual chewing 
of garlic. Whatever it is they chew, it sure advertises 
itself well. 

On the morning of the ninth day after leaving Southamp- 
ton we awoke to find ourselves in the St. Lawrence, and late 
that night docked at Quebec, but too late to go ashore. 

The following day was a Sunday, but that did not hinder 
the immigration authorities from rushing us through the 
various necessary details at the port of landing, and that 
morning a well-packed train-load of prospective settlers 
started on the long journey to Winnipeg. Our party of four 
had secured seats in the corner nearest the “‘ kitchen” (a 
stove upon which the immigrants boil their kettles, etc.), 
and we found our position very convenient when the rush 
began at meal-times. I had read so much about Canada 
that I was equipped for whatever contingencies were likely 
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to arise, and Mrs. X being an experienced Canadian traveller, 
also carried the necessary articles for cooking on the train. 
{, having had to cook for myself at various times, took on 
the job of cooking for our party, and we all did very 
well with various tins of foodstuffs we had brought from 
England. 

Mrs. X remarked that, as I apparently had a slight know- 
ledge of cooking, it would be to my advantage to secure a job 
as camp cook, for they receive good money, and it would 
pay me far better than working on a farm. 

However, being new to the country, with very little 
money, I thought it advisable to take whatever job the 
C.N.R. offered me in Winnipeg, and search for more suitable 
jobs when I had more money and knew my way about better. 
The journey to Winnipeg occupied two days and nights, and 
we were all thankful when we arrived there, for we had been 
shaken about more on that train than we ever had on the 
boat. We arrived about 2.30 p.m., and the first thing the 
‘*‘ wolves”’ had to do was report to the C.N.R. office of 
Colonization and secure the job they had to offer us. Mrs. 
X was leaving for Vancouver that night, and we arranged to 
meet her at the station at 7 p.m. and let her know where we 
were bound for. We found the office full of men engaged on 
a similar quest to our own, and as there did not appear to be 
any likelihood of our being attended to for some considerable 
time, we wandered out into the town. 

Here the first rift in the lute of the “‘ wolves ”’ occurred, 
one wishing to stay in Winnipeg for a few days, the other 
two, chiefly because of lack of funds, being anxious to get to 
their destination as soon as possible. We virtually parted 
company then and there, the one who wished to stay in 
Winnipeg jumping on a street-car and the other one and 
myself walking into a café for something to eat. 

The meal over, we repaired to the office, and eventually 
handed our letters of introduction over to a harassed official 
of the company who was doing his best to attend to several 
men and matters at one and the same time. 

I inquired if it were possible for the two of us to be sent 
to the same place; if not the same farm, then the same dis- 
trict, for I discovered the “lone wolf” feeling was already 
beginning to evaporate; but he said it was impossible, for 
with seeding being over odd men only were required on 
farms till the harvest. Looking over a mass of documents 
he asked if I would take a job with a farmer at Kenaston, 
Saskatchewan. He could not tell me the wages he was 
paying, but assumed that we could fix that up when I 
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arrived there, and I, being only too anxious to secure work of 
any description, accepted the job. 

He then gave me a warrant to enable me to secure a 
cheap rate on the railway to Kenaston, and my fellow wolf 
was fixed up in the same way for Eatonia, also in Saskat- 
chewan. 

That over, and with a job in view, I felt considerably 
more at peace with the world, and as our train did not leave 
Winnipeg till 9.30 that night we had time to wander round 
a little, and found a beer parlour, where we drank to each 
other’s success in this land of opportunity. We did not, 
however, forget our appointment with Mrs. X, and duly 
found the good lady anxiously waiting to hear what fate 
held in store for us. 

The wolf who wished to stay for a few days then turned 
up, and told us that he intended to go to the office next day 
and if possible follow us up. Mrs. X’s train not leaving till 
after ours, she came to see us off. We both promised to 
write to her as soon as we were settled down, also some day 
in the future would pay her a visit. 

The train steamed out, and two lone wolves, feeling 
rather forlorn, were started on the last lap of their long 
journey in search of work. 

We reached Kenaston about 2 p.m. next day, and my 
partner having to go on through Saskatoon to Eatonia, I 
bade farewell to him there, and have not seen him since. I 
was instructed to report to a Mr. B, who was the immigration 
agent for that particular district, and I inquired his where- 
abouts from one of several men on the platform, or rather 
what purports to be a platform in these Western towns. 

He turned round to direct me to his office, and then 
exclaimed: ‘“‘ Why, here he is,” and called out to another 
man, “Say, ‘B,’ here’s someone looking for you.” The 
man so addressed came and joined us. I gave him the 
correspondence I had to hand over, which he opened and 
glanced through, then gave my hand a hearty grip, wel- 
comed me to Canada, and certainly gave me the impression 
that I was among friends. We walked to his office, he 
carrying one of my grips, and there we had quite a lengthy 
conversation. 

He was an Englishman, but had been in Canada quite a 
number of years, and told me that, though things were a bit 
rough for a year or two, the average Englishman usually 
pulled through and got a grip on things out here. I dis- 
covered that the farm I was bound for was situated about 
fourteen miles out of town, that my employer was one of the 
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most popular men in the district, and that I might have been 
a lot worse off in a strange country than I was. Mr. B had 
*phoned to the farm, telling them that I was in town, and 
some conveyance was coming in to fetch me. While we 
were in the office, though, a violent thunderstorm came on. 
The rain fell in torrents, making the roads almost impassable, 
and “‘B” remarked that it was unlikely they would come in 
for me that night. He was quite right. 

They ’phoned from the farm to say I would have to stay 
in town that night, and they would send a car for me in the 
morning, so I booked a room in the local “ hotel,” which 
went under the misleading name of “ Royal,” and stayed 
there the night. 

Next morning I was up early, breakfasted, and walking 
the sidewalk, ready to jump in the car as soon as it appeared, 
in the Canadian style. I need not have been in such a hurry, 
though, for it was somewhere about 10 a.m. when I suddenly 
came in sight of Mr. B walking along with a big, pleasant- 
faced fellow about my own age. When I came up with 
them “ B” said: “ This is ‘A,’ your employer,” and the big 
fellow gave me his hand with a welcoming smile that makes 
a stranger in a strange land feel more at home. 

Well, we started on our journey to the farm, and the 
roads were in a shocking condition. Several times I ex- 
pected to see the car shoot away over the prairie, but “‘ A” 
always righted it from the skids it started in marvellous 
fashion. 

We reached the farm without mishap, I was introduced 
to the family, took my kit upstairs to the room I would 
occupy, changed into working clothes, and was then shown 
round the barn by its admiring owner. By this time it was 
almost noon, and the men and teams would soon be coming 
in for dinner, so it was decided that I could look around till 
dinner-time and then go out and “ haul rock.” I learnt that 
there were two other men employed on the farm, one a Dane, 
the other a Swede, and that the latter, having been found 
asleep on the prairie one hot day when he was supposed to 
be digging up rocks, was about to be fired. I had read, ina 
Canadian story once published in the Wide World Magazine, 
that digging rock on a prairie farm was sheer drudgery, and 
I can endorse that statement. Indeed, when later on I was 
engaged in this pleasant pastime with a fellow Englishman, 
the latter remarked that he did not mind hard work, but this 
is “‘ penal servitude.” 

The teams now came in from the fields, the first arrival 
being a five-horse outfit driven by a wiry-looking individual 
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of middle age, deeply tanned by the hot summer sun and 
wearing a dilapidated straw hat of Mexican type. 

This man was known as “ Bill,” and was engaged in 
“breaking,” i.e. ploughing, the virgin prairie, following up 
the men who had cleared the land of rocks. His job was not 
altogether a picnic, for often the plough would strike a rock 
hidden just beneath the sod, and the horses continuing their 
forward movement the plough would almost turn a somer- 
sault, depositing “‘ Bill’ on his back yards away, and anyone 
in the vicinity of that quarter section could tell from “‘ Bill’s ” 
language that things were not going as well as they might be 
with him. “ Bill” was soon followed in by a pair-horse 
team driven by a young man in the early twenties, who I 
discovered was my employer’s brother, and my two future 
work-mates, the Dane and Swede, neither looking parti- 
cularly happy and both bemoaning the fact, in broken 
English, that they had been out all the morning without 
water, and it had been terribly hot. It appears that when 
they left for the fields each morning they took a pail of 
drinking-water, which lasted them till noon, and in the 
afternoon they took another one. 

In some unaccountable way they had gone out without 
any that morning, and, though much against the grain, had 
stuck it out till dinner-time; so arrived at the farm feeling 
rather sore and dry. We all washed, or rather rinsed, hands 
and faces, and went in to eat, and so I had my first meal in 
my future home. 

Canadians have the reputation of living well, and let me 
say right here that I have never enjoyed my food so much as 
I did on that prairie farm. I am naturally a very slow eater; 
Canadians are naturally fast eaters. They do not seem to 
masticate their food at all, but simply put as much in their 
mouth as they can get in without choking, and apparently 
swallow it whole. 

I was always the last to get away from the table, and 
developed such an appetite that I was almost ashamed of 
myself for eating so much, but I had not eaten any more 
than those who had finished before me. I must admit to 
trying to eat as fast as they did, but could not do it, so recon- 
ciled myself to always being last at the table. Dinner over, 
I went into the barn and brought out the pair-horse team 
which the brother had driven in, and went out to the fields 
with him to be initiated into the mysteries of “ hauling 
rock.” 

We hitched the horses onto the “‘ stone boat,” a flat-boat 
arrangement with a curved front, something like a sleigh, 
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which is used on Canadian farms for a variety of purposes, 
such as hauling manure from the barns, drawing water in 
casks from the well, etc., and drove over to where the Dane 
and Swede were busy digging the rocks from out of the 
ground. These rocks are scattered all over the prairie, and 
range in size from a pebble to huge blocks of stone which 
require a pair of horses hitched to a logging chain to pull out 
of the hole after the earth has been dug from around them. 
Sometimes they are so big that the horses cannot move them, 
in which case they are either left in their solitary glory and 
ploughed around, or blown to atoms with dynamite. We 
never used dynamite on our farm, for which I am thankful, 
for we were all so terribly green that we would have blown 
ourselves up, I expect. My job did not require the use of 
my brains, so I was able to do it rather successfully. It 
simply consisted in loading the rocks onto the boat, then 
hauling them to the nearest slough, which is a pond or 
miniature lake, and throwing or rolling them into it. The 
afternoon passed quickly enough, for, the job and surround- 
ings being new to me, the deadly monotony of the task, 
which later almost drove me mad, had not become manifest. 
After supper, which is the third and last meal of the day, 
there being no tea-time as we know it in England, I was 
able to gather some information re my fellow-workers and 
room-mates. They were both new to the country, the Swede 
having been there a month and the Dane three weeks, and 
were both heartily sick of working on Canadian farms. 
Neither of them was used to the hard manual labour 
they were then doing, the Swede being a goldsmith by trade, 
whatever that is, and the Dane a carpenter. The latter was 
doing his best to learn English, and considering he had only 
been in the country such a short time, I was able to under- 
stand him fairly well. The Swede could scarcely speak a 
word of English at all. I think he was too disgusted with 
life to worry much about any language; but he conveyed to 
me by signs the fact that every muscle in his body was 
aching, and seemed quite bucked when I let him know that 
mine were the same. That week-end he left, bound for 
Winnipeg, I believe, where he hoped to secure a job at his 
old trade. Whether he succeeded or not I do not know, but 
of one thing I am certain, and that is that he never took on 
another job of clearing raw land for the plough. No, sir, not 
any. I have met a good number of men who have done 
that work once, but I have yet to meet the man who has, 
like Oliver Twist, gone back for more. The immigrants who 
come in each year do that, and are thankful to get the job, 
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but by the following spring they have discovered that there 
are better ways than that of earning a living in Canada, so 
digging rock sees them no more. At the end of my first 
week the Dane, who had by that time worked on the farm a 
month, signified his intention to quit and go to Saskatoon, 
where he expected to be able to pick up a job as carpenter, 
and I have no doubt he has succeeded, for he was a real good 
all-round man, and I was sorry to see him go, for he was 
rather amusing really. 

On one occasion he was humming a tune, and it sounded 
familiar to me, when suddenly he came out with the words: 
“It’s a long way to Tipperary.” That was the tune he had 
been humming, and those were the only words he knew of it, 
and it transpires that he had lived near or worked in an 
internment camp of British troops during the war, and had 
learnt the song from them. He had a very high opinion of 
the British soldier, and said they were always singing and 
“drank a lot of beer.” 

Well, he went, and then I was cheered by the news that 
two British emigrants were coming to carry on the good 
work with the rocks. I had been there just a fortnight when 
they arrived, and of course was getting quite used to the 
work and environment by that time, and altogether was 
quite happy. They both came from London, and although 
they had put in a few weeks at a training farm in England 
before coming over, I guessed they were in for a shock when 
they caught hold of the crow-bars for lifting rock. The 
said crow-bars were home-made, and were steel bars which 
had been taken from some farm implement when it had 
eventually fallen to pieces, worn out. The steel bars were 
not worn out, though, far from it. 

I do not know what they weighed, but it was a hard day’s 
work to carry them about, without having to punch them 
into the sun-baked turf to get under the rocks. It was one 
of these two Harrys who likened the job to penal servitude; 
and although he did not stay very long, I honestly believe he 
suffered more during that short time than he ever had the 
whole of his life. It was well into June, and terribly hot 
working out in the sun. Harry was wearing an English 
cloth cap, and his neck and arms became scorched and 
blistered by the sun. As we wandered about the prairie 
digging up rocks Harry would be shedding superfluous gar- 
ments all over the place, in a desperate effort to try to keep 
cool. On one occasion he even took off his braces and laid 
them down, though what benefit he derived from that I do 
not know. The amusing part of all this was that when we 
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quit at night to return to the farm, we had wandered around 
so much during the course of the day that Harry had no 
idea where any of his kit was laying, so had to go home 
without it. Next day one of us would stumble upon some 
article of clothing laying on the ground, and sure enough it 
would belong to Harry. We never did find his braces, 
though. We were going over the ground again, to make 
sure we had not missed any rocks, when I remarked to 
Harry, who was working with me: “I believe this is the 
hill where you took off your braces, have a look round for 
them.” I cannot put in print his answer, but it ran some- 
thing like this: ‘‘ Blow the braces, I am too fed up and tired 
to worry about braces, legs ache, back aches, arms ache, and 
the back of my neck burnt off, —— the braces.”” So we did 
not bother to look for them, but I have to laugh every time 
I think of it. Harry and his partner had been there two 
weeks when they were fired. They were not a success on 
the farm, and goodness only knows what they are doing now. 

Incidentally, they both swore off stone-digging as a 
method of earning a livelihood. With the departure of the 
two Britishers I was the only remaining hired man on the 
farm, and though I had only been there a month had seen 
four men either quit or fired, so considered I was doing well 
to stick to it. 

The day following their departure I hauled the last load 
of rock, and flung them defiantly into the slough, heartily 
thankful the job was over. I was then put to weeding the 
garden, which had a wonderful crop of yellow mustard and 
a potato patch in one of the fields literally choked with 
wild oats. 

It was while I was engaged on the latter that one day my 
employer announced that he and several other farmers from 
the district were going to spend the week-end at a lake 
roughly forty-five miles away, and asked me if I would care 
to join them. He added the magic words, ‘‘ We will have 
some beer,” so I intimated my willingness to join the party. 
Saturday came, and we started off in three cars, ostensibly 
on a fishing expedition, but really to escape the vigilance of 
the various farmers’ wives, and drink a large amount of beer 
in comparative comfort. We made for the town of Imperial, 
which boasts a beer store, for there are no licensed houses in 
which the public can sit and drink in Saskatchewan, the 
beer store performing the functions of an off-licence in Eng- 
land. Imperial was nearly forty miles from the farm, the 
lake being a few miles farther on, and we drove into the 
town in high spirits, pulling up at the store in a cloud of 
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dust. I imagine the cow-boys of old, when they galloped 
through the streets of a Western town, shooting their revolvers 
into the air as they slid to a halt in front of the saloon, felt 
exactly as we did, for we were certainly out for a spree and 
trying to forget our hard lot for a day or two. We received 
an awiul shock. A notice on the door read: ‘‘ Sold out,” and 
a@ more disgusted-looking collection of Canadian citizens 
would have been difficult to find just then. We were not 
stumped though, far from it, and the council of war was held 
in the nearest garage where one of the cars was undergoing 
some minor repairs. A decision was soon arrived at; one 
of the cars being detailed to proceed to Holdfast, the nearest 
town containing a beer store, and the others went on down to 
the lake to commence the fishing operations. We arrived 
there and parked the cars, but nobody mentioned fishing, 
although two of our party had bought lines and weights in 
Imperial. Perhaps they were evidence for the wives that the 
men had really been fishing, for from the scraps of conversa- 
tion I had heard on the way down, I gathered they were 
becoming suspicious of those week-end trips. Quite a 
number of people were there, some boating, others bathing, 
and the majority lolling about in the shade as we were. It 
was terribly hot, and the members of our party divided their 
time in pulling out watches and stating where our missing 
car should be at that particular time, and telling each other 
how dry they were. One even threatened to go for a drink 
of water, but the others prevented him from doing anything 
so foolish. Eventually, one hour later than we judged it 
should have arrived, our car hove in sight, covered with dust, 
but the occupants looking quite happy and all smiles. They 
severely repudiated our accusations that they had been 
drinking on the way, but later admitted to having had one 
bottle each because they were so dry. They had brought 
back seven two-dozen cases, so we did not worry overmuch 
about the number they had devoured on the way. We had 
each taken a supply of food, so decided to eat supper then, 
but no one thought it worth the trouble to boil any tea. 
After supper the question of fishing arose, and one of the 
farmers said he had to take home some fish, even if he had 
to buy it, for his wife had asked him very pointedly when he 
started out if he was going fishing or boozing, and he did not 
want her to think the latter. So they went fishing, leaving 
two of us to guard the “stores.”’ I was one, and the above- 
mentioned farmer the other. He was English, so we had a 
long talk, and were enjoying ourselves in a quiet way when 
the mosquitoes discovered our retreat and made enjoyment 
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impossible. Until that night I had imagined the worst 
place in the world for mosquitoes was Kurma, at the junction 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, but I have to hand the palm to 
that beach at Imperial. They drove us out in the finish, 
and I suggested that we drive to Imperial, leaving all the 
“stores ’’ there, assuming they would be quite safe. So off 
we went, and it being Saturday night found the small town 
quite full of people from the surrounding district. A picture 
show was on there, so, having nothing better to do, in we 
went. There is usually one uniform price in these Western 
picture theatres, 50 cents, sit where one wished, one fairly 
long picture, no music, and no electric fans. 

The place is stifflingly hot, and this one was no exception 
to the rule. We stuck it for quite awhile, but came out before 
the show was over, and made our way back to the beach. 
Here we found the fishing party, having secured a small 
catch, had come ashore, and, despite the efforts of the mos- 
quitoes, were enjoying themselves in true bachelor style. 
Eventually we drifted off in ones and twos to sleep, some in 
the cars, others beneath the various bushes and trees, but 
all tormented by the swarms of mosquitoes during the short 
time the majority were awake. We left there Sunday after- 
noon, arriving back at the farm just before dark; all evidence 
of the awful cargo the car had carried from Holdfast de- 
stroyed, and each member of the party had his quota of fish. 

So ended the expedition, and should any of the wives of 
the parties mentioned ever read this story and recognize the 
occasion from my description, I trust that they will see the 
humour of it, and let their erring husbands off with a caution. 
Personally, I am single, so the fear of feminine wrath is not 
mine; no, sir, not any. 

After this outing I became terribly fed up with the mono- 
tonous life I was leading, nearly always being out in the 
fields alone. The work I was doing did not require the use 
of my brain at all, and having just come from England I was 
thinking all day of things that had happened there, and my 
thoughts were not always pleasant, so I decided to quit. I 
did not intend to quit though without having something in 
view, and had often thought of taking the advice of Mrs. X 
and trying to get a job cooking. 

I wrote to the Government Employment Office in Saska- 
toon, asking if they had any inquiries for cooks or cooks’ 
helpers. They replied not at present, but advised me to 
write to the Boarding Car department of the C.N.R., as they 
may need some. They referred to cooks’ helpers as cookees, 
so when I wrote to C.N.R. I asked if they could place me as 
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a cookee, for I knew I was incapable of filling the position of 
cook on a large railroad gang. Their reply stated that if I 
was in Saskatoon they could place me, as all positions were 
filled as soon as they became vacant. I imagined that I 
would be working in the kitchen, and so be able to learn 
something which would enable me to take a cook’s job later 
on, but I was due for a shock, as will be seen later. It was 
now the end of July, and I knew that should I fail to strike a 
job with the C.N.R. the harvest operations would be starting 
about the middle of August, so I had no fear of being out of 
work for any length of time. I told my employer that I 
wished to leave at the end of the month, and he drove me 
into town to catch the train for Saskatoon. In a way I was 
sorry to leave thus, for I felt quite at home, and they 
were all such nice jolly people and treated me really 
well, but I simply had to get away into new surroundings 
somewhere. 

I arrived in Saskatoon the evening of the day I left 
Kenaston, too late to inquire for work, so I looked around for 
aroom. There is no difficulty in Canadian towns in finding 
accommodation, for with such a large proportion of the 
population being homeless single men, almost every other 
building caters for their needs. Next morning I went to the 
office of the C.N. and stated my requirements, and was soon 
fixed up to join a gang who were building a new branch line 
from Spruce Lake to the west. My train did not leave till 
two days hence, so I spent a very pleasant time, also a lot of 
my hard-earned money, in doing all the shows and living like 
a lord in various restaurants. It was a Sunday evening when 
I eventually left Saskatoon for my new job, and I found I 
would have to stay at North Battleford that night, con- 
tinuing my journey to Spruce Lake the following morning. 
The train left there at 8.30 a.m., and consisted of one passen- 
ger coach and a string of freight cars, and is known locally as 
a “mixed” or “‘ way freight.”” There is no knowing when 
a “‘ way freight” will arrive at its destination, for the con- 
ductor of the train does not know until he arrives at a station 
what he may have to pick up there for stations farther ahead, 
and may find he has half an hour’s shunting to do before the 
train can continue on its way. I was informed that it 
usually reached Spruce Lake about 1.30 p.m., but we did not 
arrive till somewhere about five o’clock, and then I had to go 
another two miles to the water-tank, where the new line 
branched off. They dumped me down there with my kit, 
also some stores for the outfit I was going to join, then went 
on and left me, feeling very much alone, but without any of 
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the joys of solitude which I imagine percolate through the 
body of a lone wolf. However, I had not been standin 
there long when a man came from the water-tower, and told 
me the work train would be coming down for the stores 
shortly, and I could go up with that, as the camp was about 
sixteen miles out. 

It appears that this train came down from the camp each 
night to take up the material they required to lay the new 
track, and was employed during the day in moving 
** Pioneer ’ forward as the rails were laid in position. The 
“* Pioneer ” is a contraption built on a flat railway car, some- 
thing after the style of a crane. Trucks of rails and ties, i.e. 
sleepers, are behind the pioneer, and in rear of these comes 
the engine. Placed on the side of the trucks, or, to give 
them their correct name, flat-cars, are rollers. The rails and 
ties are placed on the rollers and pushed along till they 
arrive at the pioneer, when the ties are taken off the end of 
the roller by the gang working there, two men to a tie, one 
at each end, and placed in position on the track or grade, 
which has been prepared by the grading outfit, who work 
miles ahead. At the same time the crane arrangement on 
the pioneer is lifting the rail from the rollers and swinging it 
out in front, where it is guided to its correct position on the 
ties just thrown down by the men and bolted to the rail 
already laid in position. The signal is given for the engine 
to move forward, when it rides on the rail just laid, and 
swings out another, which is placed in position the same 
way, and so the new railroad track is made. In this fashion 
a steel gang lays on an average one and a half miles a day, 
but a lot of work has to be done on it, such as ballasting, 
before it is used for passenger traffic. All this, of course, I 
learnt later. 

Well, the work train eventually arrived, and I was told I 
could ride in the caboose, which is the home of the crew of a 
work train. By the use of the word “‘ camp” I had expected 
to find the whole gang under canvas, but found out they 
were a string of railway box cars, which answer the purpose 
of goods trucks on the British railways, only of a different 
type, being, as the name implies, something like a huge box. 
These cars had been converted into sleeping-, dining-, cook- 
car containing two stoves, wash-house, blacksmith’s car, and 
in fact everything that was necessary for the outfit. 

It was after midnight when I arrived there, and was 
directed to the car where the kitchen staff slept, by one of 
the train crew. It was then that I beheld, for the first time, 
the northern lights; they were flashing brilliantly, shooting 
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enormous heights into the sky, and I stood for quite awhile 
watching them, absolutely awed by their splendour. I 
found the car I was looking for, painted on the side in large 
white letters being ‘Cook and Cookees.” I climbed in 
quietly, anxious not to disturb the sleeping inmates, and 
wondering where I would be able to find somewhere to make 
my bed. I need not have been anxious about waking them 
up, for despite the lateness of the hour the majority of the 
men were awake, and judging from the language coming 
from the bunk nearest the door I guessed that something 
was wrong. I announced who I was, and inquired if there 
was a spare bunk in the car, and was told no; but one man 
was sleeping on two mattresses, and he gave me one 
to put on the floor. I had my blankets with me, so soon 
had a shake-down made and into it, when the noise all 
started over again, and I was able to gather why they were 
all awake when J arrived. 

It appears that some enterprising bootlegger had visited 
the camp with beer and home-brew, some of the outfit secur- 
ing some and others not. Naturally, those who had not 
been drinking desired to sleep, and equally naturally, those 
who had been drinking desired to make a noise, leaving sleep 
for some future occasion, hence the threatening arguments 
which were going on all round me. However, as is usually 
the case, quiet reigned at last, without anyone being killed, 
although several were promised a violent death if they did 
not keep quiet. 

I had not been asleep long when I was awakened by the 
ringing of an alarm clock, and heard someone getting up to 
commence operations in the kitchen. No one else moved, 
so I lay still, wondering what on earth my work would con- 
sist of, for there appeared to be too many men on the staff 
for all to be employed in the kitchen. After the lapse of 
about an hour, the man who had gone to the kitchen came 
back and wakened everybody up, but did not say anything 
to me, so I lay there till all the others had climbed over me 
(I happened to be laying right in the way), then dressed and 
followed them. The head cook then came into the kitchen, 
asked me for the various papers | had brought with me, my 
credentials, as it were, and then told me I could stay around 
in the kitchen till breakfast was over, and watch how things 
were done. There were four dining-cars on the outfit, two 
each side of the cook-car, and the only men employed in the 
latter were the cook and second cook, the cookees, of which 
I was one, looking after the diners, washing up and waiting 
at table, etc. 
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The men came into breakfast at 6 a.m., and I soon saw 
that they were almost entirely “ Bohunks.” Washing up 
and waiting at table not being a job I would choose if I had 
any choice, added to the fact that when serving with the 
Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force the Russians had let us 
down badly when they retired from Persia, my opinion of 
Russians was not very high. 

I soon discovered that my job would not be as pleasant 
as I had anticipated. However, having taken the job with 
the definite object in view of some day becoming a cook, I 
intended to stick it, and did so till the outfit dispersed five 
months later. During that time we travelled through and 
worked in various places in Saskatchewan, and I saw quite a 
lot of the country. My work did not allow me much time 
to learn anything about cooking, but the cook and [I hit it 
off together well. There were very few he did hit it off with. 
I suppose I was the only one of the bunch who really wished 
to learn anything, so he took an interest in me, and I learnt 
quite a few things which may come in useful later on. Asa 
matter of fact, while I am writing this story, I am waiting in 
Saskatoon for the outfits to go out again, when I hope to go 
with ‘‘ Old Jack ”’ (the cook) as second cook; so you see my 
time was not altogether wasted. Nothing much of note 
happened during my stay of five months on the boarding 
cars, and I was paid off in Saskatoon on January 10th, so 
had managed to get over a good deal of the cold weather 
under cover. 

I now had to find another job, but having worked for 
seven days a week for so long, without any time off, I was 
not averse to a rest, and was in Saskatoon exactly a fortnight 
before I went out again. 

I kept in touch with two of the outfit who had been on 
the boarding cars with me, the second cook named “ Jack ” 
and a cookee named “ Bill.” We decided to go to the 
“‘ bush,” as work in a lumber camp is called, Jack as a cook 
and we other two as anything they would take us as. Going 
into the Employment Exchange, which is known locally as 
“The Slave Market,’ we discovered that a man from St. 
Walburg, which is a small town in Northern Saskatchewan, 
needed a cook for a small lumbering outfit, so away we went 
to find him, Jack after the job, and Bill and I intending to 
go up if possible as anything else. We found him. Jack 
secured the job of cook, then introduced us, and he said if we 
were good teamsters we could come on up and he would give 
usa job. Now I had worked with horses for ten years before 
coming to Canada, and at one time could ride fairly well, but 
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I never have been good at driving, and I don’t think Bill had 
ever seen a horse before coming out here. 

Nevertheless, we took the job on, and one Friday morn- 
ing, with the temperature 45° below zero, left Saskatoon 
together. Now one requires different kit in the winter than 
one wears in the summer in Canada. No one will dispute 
that, but it also happens that one requires different kit in 
the bush in winter than would do in the cities, also in winter. 
This, however, I learnt later. We arrived at St. Walburg 
that evening, our future employer saying he would come in 
and fetch us in the morning, as his camp was ten miles 
north. 

Next morning we were up early, but it was 10 a.m. before 
he called for us, and then only drove us one mile out to his 
farm, where we were to have dinner and proceed on our way 
in the afternoon. 

Arriving at the farm we looked around till dinner was 
ready, Bill taking several snapshots, and then we eventually 
started for the camp in a pair-horse sleigh. It was bitterly 
cold, almost 50° below, and I was suddenly startled by Bill 
shouting: “‘ Pat, rub your nose, it is freezing.” Sure enough 
it was, the experience being new to me then I must admit to 
being rather scared. I was wondering whether it would 
drop off or not, as I had read of such cases, but rubbed it 
vigorously, and am pleased to say I still have it with me, 
though it has been frozen often enough since then. Driving 
in a sleigh across a frozen waste white with snow may read 
thrilling in a book, but believe me it is not a pleasant journey, 
and we were all jolly thankful when a collection of small log 
cabins, half-covered with snow, hove in sight, and our 
employer announced that it was the camp. I was wearing 
a pair of felt boots, which I had bought in Saskatoon, and 
they had kept my feet wonderfully warm there, but now 
they were like blocks of ice. We all went into the cook- 
shack to get warm, after pytting the horses in the barn, and 
Jack’s face fell considerably when he looked around and 
saw the place he had to work in. On the boarding cars he 
had every convenience, but here he had nothing, and the 
place looked filthy. Bill and I carried our kit to the bunk- 
house which adjoined the cook-shack, and looked around for 
an empty bunk. The bunks were double, each to sleep two 
men, made of rough lumber with hay for a mattress, and 
were arranged in two tiers at one end of the shack. The 
other end was almost wholly occupied by a huge stove, 
which devoured chunks of wood four feet long. We found 
one of the top bunks empty in the corner, just beneath the 
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roof, and when the fire was burning away at night we found 
it too hot to sleep. The bunks were badly arranged, those 
on the bottom being too near the floor, and those on top too 
close to the roof. Consequence was, that those below would 
stoke up the stove to keep themselves warm, while those on 
top would get up and toss the contents of the stove outside, 
as they were too hot. However, we made our bed, and were 
sitting on the bunk when the bush gang came in. These 
men had been out ever since daybreak, felling trees, cutting 
them into lengths, and piling them in heaps for the teamsters 
to come along later and pick up. From the jabber of foreign 
tongues which broke out as they entered the shack I gathered 
that Bill and I were the only Englishmen on the outfit, and 
such was the case. We were an object of interest to the men 
who had just come in, and as we did not join in their conversa- 
tion, I suppose they guessed we were not of their nationality, 
for one of them came up and asked us if we spoke English. 
He appeared very much surprised when he learnt we were 
English. He was a German, and most of the others on the 
outfit were Germans. Indeed, St. Walburg and district is 
a German settlement. Those on the outfit who were not 
Germans spoke their language, such as Swiss and Austrians, 
save two Russians, who must have felt very much in the cold 
before we came on the scene. None of them had been in 
Canada very long, and I found them all quite decent. The 
next day being Sunday we had time to look around and 
become settled a little, but had not been given any horses 
to look after, so did not have those to feed and water 
that day. 

During the evening the foreman came in, and inquired 
if either of us had ever used a cross-cut saw. We both 
answered in the negative; he studied a moment, then told 
me I would use a saw in the morning, and Bill would be 
skidding, i.e. drawing the logs to where they would be piled 
for the teamsters. He did not say anything about our 
coming up there to be teamsters, and I for my part was only 
too pleased to have escaped it, for I was absolutely fed up 
with horses years ago. Breakfast at 6 a.m. next morning, 
the temperature somewhere in the region of 50° below, and 
we prepared for the bush. My felt boots were my correct 
size, so I could only wear one pair of socks, and I began to 
feel dubious when I saw the others putting on numerous 
pairs, and padding their feet and legs with sheets of paper, 
pieces of cloth, etc., as if they were preparing for a rough-and- 
tumble football match. I decided to put my overshoes over 
my felt boots, and thought they would make up for my lack 
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of socks. An overshoe has a rubber sole and heel, uppers 
being a mixture of some kind of cloth and canvas, the whole 
lined with flannel, and in the cities are a warm rig. The 
amount of clothes each man put on was amazing, everyone 
apparently putting as much on as his outer garments would 
cover. 

We set off for the spot where they were felling, about five 
miles away, on a sleigh drawn by two horses, taking 
our dinner with us. Arrived at the spot, we paired off, 
I going with one of the young Germans, and Bill pre- 
paring to skid with one of the horses which had brought 
us there. 

We commenced felling trees, and I did not do so badly, 
but found it very tiring walking through the deep snow, 
which was up to our knees, and stumbling over fallen trees, 
branches, etc., which were strewn all over the place. 

About ten o’clock the German, who could speak a little 
English, announced that his feet were cold, so he would 
light a fire to warm them. I was nothing loath, for my feet 
were beginning to feel cold also, so we soon had a big fire 
going and warmed ourselves up again. 

He was wearing moccasins, which appeared to be the 
favourite footwear among bushmen, and providing they are 
big enough to go over four or five pairs of socks without 
being tight, are ideal. It is not the moccasin itself that 
keeps one’s feet warm, but the number of socks inside it, and 
the moccasin being soft and shapeless allows one to move 
the toes freely, and so prevents them from freezing. Jerry’s 
moccasins were rather tight, so he was paying the penalty, 
but we had the fire going before his feet commenced to 
freeze, so was Al after a short time. We carried on till 
noon, when we joined the others and proceeded to have 
dinner. A huge fire was built, making it impossible to get 
close to it, the can of tea, a solid block of brown ice, was put 
= — end of a long pole and suspended over the fire till it 

iled. 

Everything was frozen solid, so each one cut a long thin 
switch, sharpened one end, speared a piece of bread, and held 
it over the fire to thaw out. Before it could thaw out 
properly it became black and scorched by the smoke and 
flame, so we had to eat it like that, half-burnt and half- 
frozen, with the thermometer at 50° below. Quite an enjoy- 
able meal, I assure you. There was plenty of tea, and 
despite the smoky flavour we all drank pints of it, thankful 
at least that it was warm. We had a smoke, and then 
started work again, and carried on till dark, when we walked 
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to where they had been skidding, and started home in the 
sleigh. The sun having gone down an hour ago, it was 
bitterly cold, and by the time we arrived at the camp I was 
almost too stiff to move. The first thing I did was to take 
my boots off, and though my feet were like blocks of ice 
they had not started to freeze. I was agreeably surprised, 
for I felt sure they were freezing as we drove home. 

We drove out the next morning to the same place, and 
had not been working long when my feet became so terribly 
cold that I told the German we would have to light a fire. 
We soon had it going, and I sat on a log to take my boots off. 
They were almost frozen stiff, and I had an awful job to get 
them off, but succeeded without cutting them open, which I 
thought I would have to do. 

Snow had worked in between the overshoe and the felt 
boot. The initial heat from my foot had melted it a little, 
but the intense cold had overcome this. The melted snow 
had frozen again inside the overshoe, so that my felt boots 
and feet were literally encased with ice. I pulled off my 
socks, and found both big toes frozen solid, both little toes, 
the underparts of the others and both heels were also frozen 
slightly, but the big toes were white to where they joined 
the foot. To use a common phrase, “I had the wind up,” 
but called to mind the numerous Canadian tales I had read, 
and what the various characters had done under such cir- 
cumstances. After a lot of signs and explaining, I made the 
German understand that I wished him to bring my overcoat, 
which I had left where we started work. While he was 
gone, I was vigorously rubbing my feet with snow, being 
careful to keep them away from the fire. He brought the 
coat, which I placed on the ground near the fire, enveloping 
one foot in its folds, while I was trying to restore the circula- 
tion in the other by violent rubbing. Eventually they 
became slightly warmer, so I decided to make my way back 
to the camp. I told Jerry to find the foreman and to tell 
him so, so that he could send another man to help him work 
at the cross-cut. Taking the overshoes off the felt boots, I 
decided to wear the latter only in my walk back to camp, 
trusting to luck to be able to keep on the trail. My feet had 
not thawed out sufficiently to become painful, and the 
exercise of walking prevented them from freezing again, so I 
was able to make the camp, spending the time during the 
walk in rubbing my nose and chin to prevent them from 
freezing. My feet did not thaw out properly until that 
night, as I lay in my bunk, and when the circulation returns 
to frozen parts of the body it is rather painful. Next day 
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my feet were very tender, so I did not go out, but spent the 
time fixing up some kind of footwear that would keep my 
feet warm. I had plenty of socks with me, including a pair 
of ‘‘ bushman’s socks,’’ which are made of thick wool and 
reach almost up to the knee, outside the trousers, so pre- 
venting the latter from being torn on snags and fallen 
branches in the woods. I decided to wear two pairs of my 
thickest socks, with the bushman’s sock over them, and my 
overshoes only, leaving the felt boots off altogether. I cut 
the feet from a pair of old socks, using them as an inner sole 
in the overshoe. The cut-off uppers I pulled on over the 
bushman’s socks, turning them down over the top of the 
overshoe, and tying them there. This prevented any snow 
working in between the overshoe and outer sock, and so I 
evolved a rig that kept my feet warm the whole of the time 
Iwas there. That settled, and my feet being somewhat 
easier, I went out that afternoon, walking around to try 
them out in the snow, and finding they answered very 
well, started work again next day, and have never had 
cold feet since. The skin has peeled off the frozen parts 
since then, but I do not feel any ill effects, so suppose they 
will be all right. 

When we had been there two weeks the boss decided to 
start the saw-mill in action, for plenty of logs were in the 
camp, the teamsters having been hauling since November. 
Bill and I were given positions in the mill, one each side of 
the big saw, Bill to help roll the logs on the carriage, and I 
to keep the saw clean of slabs and lumber as they were sawn 
off. Bill’s official title was ‘‘ cant-hooker,’’ while I don’t 
believe I ever had one. Bill derived his title from the fact 
that he had to use the cant-hook to turn the log over on the 
carriage. A cant-hook is a half-moon shaped bar of steel 
with a hook on the end, the other end being attached by a 
swivel arrangement to a short, strong, wooden arm. By 
inserting the hook under the log, with the wooden arm on 
- one is able to manceuvre the log into position fairly 
easily. 

This job suited us far better than going into the bush, for 
working in camp we were able to have a hot meal at noon, 
and when it is so cold that is a distinct advantage. We 
worked there till the end of February, and as we both had 
jobs in view for the middle or end of March, decided to quit 
and make for Saskatoon, there to have a short rest till we 
started out again for another year’s work. It is in Saskatoon 
that I am writing this story of my first year in Canada, and 
for the benefit of prospective immigrants let me state that 
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there is plenty of work here for those who will go out to the 
wild places and stick to it. 


The towns are full of men out of work, but they are men 
who do not intend to leave the towns if they can help it. [ 
am not much better off than I was twelve months ago, but [ | 
expect to be before many years have passed, which I could | 
not hope to be in England. 


Rosert E. HoLuanp 


A SUSSEX BIRD-BATH 


Let beeves and home-bred kine partake 
The sweets of Burn-mill meadow; 

The swan on still St. Mary’s Lake 
Float double, swan and shadow! 


THOUGH so great a poet and so accurate a nature-observer 
as Wordsworth thus wrote (in Yarrow Unvisited), I find 
myself wondering whether it were the swan’s “ shadow ” or 
the swan’s mirrored reflection on stilled water which the 
poet actually had in mind. Were the sun more or less 
overhead, the shadow cast by the bird would bear small 
resemblance to the original. Were the sun behind the 
observer, the bird’s body would block the observer’s view of 
the shadow. Were he looking directly at the swan, I am 
inclined to think that what he saw was the bird’s “ reflec- 
tion,” even though that word would not pass muster as a 
thyme to “meadow.” The shadow cast by a swan is 
hardly the bird’s “double,” for a shadow is likely to be 
lengthened or distorted according to the position of the sun, 
whereas a swan’s mirrored reflection on still water would 
look very much like the bird’s “ double.” 

Wordsworth’s lines came to my mind when, looking from 
an open window, I saw a blackbird alight on the farther edge 
of a Sussex bird-bath, and the bird’s image, its “‘ double,” 
was mirrored almost as in a glass on the surface of the 
water. 

R. L. Stevenson reminds us, in Men and Books, that 
Mr. Pepys was “ with child” to see any strange new thing. 
The bird-bath had arrived only a few days before. It was 
our newest “ strange thing,” our latest toy, so we were agog 
to witness the delight of our bird-friends on discovering 
that on a pedestal in the middle of a lawn (so that no 
prowling cat could stalk them unseen) was an object which 
served the double purpose of a bathing-pool and a drinking- 
fountain. 

Thus far we had been disappointed. At seaside holiday 
resorts trippers down for the day which—deducting the 
time occupied in travelling, means only a few hours—are 
often to be seen standing in a queue, waiting their turn 
for the occupation of a bathing machine, so eager are they 
for a dip. We had not expected like eagerness on the part 
of the birds, but we did not expect to find the bath boy- 
cotted, as it apparently was, for some days had passed since 
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its arrival, and no bird had been seen even to go near it, 
One reason why birds frequenting this garden placed the 
bath “out of bounds” was, of course, as every reader 
knows, that, until they have become accustomed to it, 
birds are as distrustful of a new and unfamiliar object, 
placed in a familiar spot, as rats are suspicious of a trap 
when it is first placed in a rat-run. 

Another reason I take to be as follows, and readers, 
minded to add a bird-bath to their own garden, may be 
interested in my experiences. ‘“ Observation is the most 
enduring of the pleasures,” said the heroine of George 
Meredith’s romance, Diana of the Crossways, and in this 
house we take unending delight in such observation as 
Emerson had in mind when he wrote: 


Knowledge this man prizes best 
Seems fantastic to the rest: 
Pondering shadows, colours, clouds, 
Grass-buds, and caterpillar-shrouds, 
Boughs on which the wild bees settle, 
Tints that spot the violet’s petal, 
Why Nature loves the number five, 
And why the star-form she repeats: 
Lover of all things alive, 

Wonderer at all he meets. 


Among “all things alive ’ we closely observe birds, and 
since the bird-bath was placed in the garden I have noticed 
that only the smaller birds, only those upon whom hawks 
prey, perch upon it. Now, perched upon an object so large 
as a bird-bath, which stands by itself in the centre of a 
lawn, and is seen as a flat surface from above, a bird, 
especially when the object in question is whitish, would be 
making a target of itself to the enemy. Where hawks 
abound, the bird would, in a slang phrase, be “ asking for 
it,” as the bird itself would know, if only from protective 
instinct; and in this part of the county there are so many 
kestrels and sparrowhawks that the hillside pastureland just 
beyond this house is known to us as “ The Hawks’ Meadow.” 
There, between dawn and dusk, one seldom looks up without 
seeing that bird-conjurer, the kestrel, performing his favourite 
sleight-of-hand—I should say “sleight-of-wing” or of 
“poise” trick. To us below it is seemingly miraculous— 
as if the immutable law of gravity were being reversed— 
for the kestrel hangs for some moments stone-still in the 
air, as if suspended by an invisible string. “ Hitch your 
wagon to a star” was also said by Emerson, and, to all 
appearance, the kestrel has hitched, not his wagon, but a 
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thin spun and invisible thread, similar to that spun by a 
spider, to a star. 

The bewildered onlooker below knows that a star, or 
any other celestial object, on which to hitch is out of the 
question. He knows, too, that though spiders can, from 
within their own bodies, spin and pay out to the required 
length a life-line, so slight as to be almost invisible, yet so 
marvellously strong once it has hardened by exposure to 
the air as to support their own weight; though he knows 
this of spiders, he also knows that birds support themselves 
in the air only by their wings, and can spin no such life-line 
as is spun by spiders. Hence the onlooker on earth below 
wonders how on earth, or rather in air, this conjurer’s 
trick of the kestrel is done, and why, being unsupported by 
any movement of wings, the bird does not instantly hurtle 
down to crash to the same earth as anything else, animate 
or inanimate, assuredly would hurtle and crash. 

Then, perhaps, the onlooker sees the kestrel slightly 
pulsate wings that a moment before had been rigid—a 
movement which is little more than a quiver cannot be 
called “‘ beating the air’—and as if the strands of the 
invisible string had suddenly parted, or as if a marksman’s 
bullet had found him, the kestrel drops like a dead weight 
upon the quarry below, whose every movement he has been 
watching. Kestrels, however, prey chiefly on mice rather 
than on birds, by whom the sparrowhawk is more to be 
feared. Here is an instance within my own knowledge of 
a sparrowhawk’s daring in pursuit of the quarry. 

Last summe we and our bird-friends were lunching 
together in the garden, we seated at a rustic table, our 
guests hopping about under the table or at our feet. Other 
bird-guests we had who had not known us long enough 
entirely to overcome their timidity, and so kept farther 
away; but in them, too, we tried to inspire confidence by 
shortening, little by little, the distance to which we tossed 
dainties. The luncheon-party was a jolly one, we chatting 
while watching our guests, they chirping and occasionally 
scuffing among themselves harmlessly for a particularly 
tempting morsel. Though our own fare (one course) was 
frugal, we were entertaining our bird-guests more hospitably 
by a luncheon of several courses—birdseed of different sorts, 
grated coco-nut, breadcrumbs au naturel, and breadcrumbs 
sauté—that is to say, fried in butter till of an appetizing 
brown. Moreover, my wife had added a delicacy much 
appreciated by birds. They often come into the kitchen to 
hop upon the table and help themselves, which they are 
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allowed to do, undisturbed and welcomed. One day a 
robin, noticing a small but bulging brown-paper bag, pecked 
so viciously at it that the bag was overturned, and the top 
being unsecured some of the contents spilled out. Sampling 
a bit, the robin found it so much to his liking that if he did 
not exclaim “Corn in Egypt! ”’ he “ did himself ” extremely 
well. On coming to the stage when one of Mr. W. W. 
Jacobs’s characters, who had also dined well at someone 
else’s expense, inquired, “Now, has anybody got a nice 
se-gar?”’ the robin, perhaps to placate Mrs. Robin, and to 
account for his long absence from home, picked up as large 
a sample as he could carry of the fare he had been enjoying, 
and departed—to return with his wife and family, who 
proved themselves to be like hearty eaters, and ate till they 
could eat no more. When I came in, my wife, who was 
delighted to have discovered something so evidently appre- 
ciated as a bonne bouche by birds, remarked: ‘“‘ You know 
that Atora that I ordered from the grocer’s? ” 

“TI am afraid I don’t,” I replied, “and I never heard of 
Atora before. It sounds rather like a name for a girl; and 
a girl with such a pretty name ought to be pretty herself, 
but as one doesn’t order girls, pretty or plain, from the 
grocer’s...." 

Then she interrupted me to explain that Atora is finely 
shredded suet, and related the robin incident, since when 
we often add Atora to our bird bill of fare. We had done 
so on the morning when we and our bird-friends were 
lunching together in the garden. One timid brown linnet 
kept very far away, and, not to startle him by so marked 
a movement as tossing or throwing, I flicked a morsel of 
Atora towards him, as boys at play flick a marble by releasing 
a thumb that is pressed, springwise, against a forefinger. 
Even so slight a movement alarmed him, for he fluttered 
up to alight farther away. But nothing happening, he 
plucked up the courage to hop to the Atora, and was pecking 
at it hungrily when, to our grief and horror, a sparrowhawk, 
skimming low over a hedge, swooped down to “cut out” 
and to carry away our little bird-guest. 

Remembering that tiny tragedy, and though I had never 
known a sparrowhawk to show such boldness before nor 
since, my business must be (I told myself) to do what I 
could to ensure that the tragedy should not be repeated. 
Assuming, then, that the whitish colour of the bird-bath 
might make of a bird perched upon it a target for sparrow- 
hawks, I shovelled a spadeful of earth into a bucket of 
water, stirred the contents with a stick, and then emptied 
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the bucket over the bath, thus darkening the stone and 
making it less conspicuous. 

Then the idea occurred to me that, just as hotel-keepers 
sometimes attract customers by advertising “ Bed, Bath, 
and Breakfast’ at an inclusive price, so 1 might attract 
bird-guests by the offer, if not of a free bed, at least of free 
fresh water to drink, free fresh water in which to bathe, 
and a free and enjoyable breakfast. So I strewed bread- 
crumbs, birdseeds, and Atora upon the narrow platform 
surrounding the bath. 

That was the evening before the morning when I saw a 
perched blackbird’s image reflected upon the water in the 
bath, as already described. On the morning in question, 
the birds must have been up earlier than we, for looking 
out of my window before going to dress I saw that the 
birds had accepted our offer of a free breakfast. Bread- 
crumbs, birdseed, and Atora were gone. My first impulse 
was to call to my wife and daughter, “ You say you have 
not as yet so much as seen a bird on the bath. There’s 
one there now, if you wish to see it”; but as blackbirds 
are startled by a sudden sound or sudden movement and 
instantly bolt for cover, chiding and upbraiding the world 
at large as they do so, and as the blackbird after perching 
on the platform and eyeing the water in the bath critically 
flew away, I should have called to no purpose. He was, 
moreover, not the first bird I had seen upon the bath. 
Still earlier in the morning a robin had come upon the 
scene, and the bird-bath had manifestly—if I may use a 
word which a critic said recently should find no place in 
any self-respecting writer’s vocabulary—“ intrigued ” him. 
Puffing out his feathers importantly, as if saying to himself, 
“Hullo! what have we got here? I must see to this!” 
he hopped around it several times, but keeping his distance. 
Then he hopped closer, but as one who suspects an ambush 
and must go warily. Satisfied apparently on that score, 
he mounted the square stone on which the bath stands: 
and here I ought to mention that the bath arrived in three 
pieces, base, pedestal, and bowl, the last-named striking me 
as much deeper than I had expected to find it. In cementing 
the three parts together a scrap of grey mortar between 
the base and the pedestal should have been scraped away 
with a flattened trowel, but had escaped notice. It did not 
escape the robin’s notice, though why it should have 
interested him I do not know, but he pecked at it, as I 
thought—perhaps because in my own opinion it looked 
untidy—disapprovingly. Then he flew up to perch on the 
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platform surrounding the bowl, and this time his disapproval 
was more marked, for after cocking a critical eye at the 
water he flew away, as one scenting danger, and did not 
return. 

I think I have now discovered the reason. As we were 
making our bird-guests the present of a drinking-fountain 
and bath in one, we thought we might as well do things 
generously, so filled the bath with water to the very brim. 
So long as the bath was thus brimmed, birds, after perching 
on the edge as if to take soundings, seemed dubious even 
about stooping a beak for a drink and flew away. But 
when, wondering whether were the water less deep they 
would show more confidence, I baled out the water till the 
depth was only half an inch, they came to stay. 

First came a chaffinch who stooped gratefully to drink 
by spooning up a beakful of water, and then looking up 
with head thrown back, as is a bird’s quaint way. Of 
what a bird, when drinking, reminds an observer, depends 
not a little upon the observer’s self. A seriously minded 
person might think of a child looking up to say his small 
“ grace.” <A less seriously minded person might think of a 
tiny toper, tilting a tankard to the last drop and smacking 
his lips over the quality of the brew. 

Then, seeing perhaps that the water was only half an 
inch deep, the chaffinch splashed in, to ruffle and to flutter 
his wings in the enjoyment of what he seemed to think a 
delicious and badly needed bath. He was followed by a 
fly-catcher, the fly-catcher, I should say, for this particular 
fly-catcher was well known to us. Where the bird-bath 
now is had been a standard rose-tree, which had been 
removed to make way for the bath; and on the rose-tree, 
always on the same spray, we had seen the fly-catcher, as 
the phrase goes, “times out of number,” on sentry duty. 
Still as any soldier standing at “ attention,’ more watchful 
than any sentinel, he sat. Then suddenly, as a sentinel 
leaps forward to bayonet an enemy who is stealing upon 
him, the fly-catcher launched himself in air, to describe a 
circle, and, as he did so, to bayonet with his beak an un- 
fortunate fly. Describing the circle with something of the 
regularity of soldiers at drill, and returning to the same 
spray, as soldiers at drill take up their original position, the 
fly-catcher resumed his unmoving and unwinking watch. 
By and by again he launched himself in air, again described 
a circle, and again we guessed that another unfortunate fly 
was no more. 

If not the garden’s oldest inhabitant, the fly-catcher was 
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at least the bird most often frequenting it, and we were 
glad to note that again and again he returned to the bird- 
bath, always from the same corner of it, to circle out in 
search of flies. That he should thus officially recognize the 
bird-bath as the departed rose-tree’s rightful successor and 
legatee at law we took to mean that it was now established, 
as proved to be the case. Thus far the summer had been 
exceptionally hot and dry. Now that August and the dog 
days were with us, farmers were everywhere complaining 
about the drought and wondering where to get water for 
their cattle. So birds, longing for a drink and a dip, came 
freely to the bath. They rejoiced in it, and so did we, and 
for like reason to that for which we rejoice when inviting 
our dog to come for a “ walk.” 

His abounding—and bounding, for he bounds and rushes 
hither and thither, barking frantically for sheer joy— 
accession of high spirits is contagious. It means a like acces- 
sion of high spirits to our perhaps depressed and jaded 
selves. Who so churlish as not to share in so innocent a 
joy! Who so self-centred as not to be glad—perhaps to 
thank God—that such a small happening can bring so great 
and ecstatic a happiness into the life of a loved and trusted 
friend! And so with our bird-friends. When we see them 
drinking gratefully, disporting themselves in the cool water, 
dipping, ducking, delighting in the wing-fluttering which 
transforms the bird-bath for the time being into a fountain- 
head that sprays glittering dewdrops abroad on grey stone 
or green lawn—when we see all this, and when we see them 
thereafter flit rejoicing and refreshed away, we too rejoice 
and are refreshed in spirit at the sight of their happiness, 
and by the thought that we are making some small return 
for all we owe to our bird-friends, some of whom brighten 
even a dark winter day for us by a cheering stave of song. 


CouLson KERNAHAN 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS—A PLEA FOR 
REFORM 


THE cost of a Public School education in Great Britain has 
increased by fully 50 per cent. during the present generation. 
Inasmuch as the cost of living has shown a similar increase 
this is not surprising, but the middle-class parent, with 
several sons of school age, now finds the expense of education 
a very grievous burden. If he has been at a Public School 
himself, the average father naturally wishes to give to his 
sons the same advantages as he himself enjoyed. But the 
boarding and tuition fees, and the numerous extras, are 
apt to prove a very severe drain upon his income, and it is 
not perhaps unnatural that he should sometimes ask 
himself whether he—and his sons—are getting full value 
for the outlay. I, at any rate, an exile from England for 
over a quarter of a century, am tempted each time [I revisit 
my native land to ask this question. And if I have the 
temerity to do so in print, it is not because I consider that 


my suggestions are the best that can be formulated, but 


simply in the hope that a discussion of this—to parents— 
vital problem may lead to a reconsideration of the present 
system and the introduction of some reforms. 

I do not presume to say that the present Public School 
system is fundamentally bad. I know that successive 
generations of Britain’s professional and business men, 
politicians and administrators, soldiers and sailors are the 
products of that system, and that no nation can boast a 
finer record. But in these days of hectic competition, at 
home and abroad, it seems pertinent to inquire whether 
something cannot be done to improve the education of our 
sons, without abandoning any of the characteristic features 
of the British Public School, or restricting the output of 
Britons of the best type. 

I am going to assume, for the purposes of my argument, 
that the average annual cost of a Public School education 
is £156 per annum. In many schools, of course, it is much 
more, and in some less. But I think that is a fair figure 
to take, if one includes the items for subscriptions to games, 
the library, the O.T.C., and for laundry, medical attention, 
fabric funds, and school societies, etc. For this sum a boy 
receives board and tuition for an average of thirty-six weeks 
per annum; the remaining sixteen weeks being given up to 
holidays. The cost of board and tuition, therefore, works 
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out at £4 6s. 8d. per week. If the boy is a day scholar 
the tuition fees amount to about £50 per annum, so that 
the school charges for board and lodging only work out at 
almost exactly £3 per week. During the term the average 
time spent in study and preparation is 36 to 38 hours a 
week, or, excluding Sundays, about 6 hours a day. Over 
the whole year this averages just over 34 hours a day. I 
have set forth these figures only to support my contention 
that the modern Public School boy is not unduly overworked, 
and that the fees paid cannot be considered to err on the 
side of moderation. 

The sum I have taken—£156 per annum—would not at 
most Public Schools include any extra tuition. Additional 
charges are made for lessons in music or dancing, drawing 
or carpentering, army classes and engineering, and (where 
they are taught) shorthand, book-keeping, and any modern 
language other than French. Moreover, boys taking any of 
these extras usually have to do so out of the regular school 
hours, so that unless they are specially keen they naturally 
feel resentful at working while their fellows are at play. 
Is this system of extra fees and extra hours really necessary ? 
Would it not be possible in a well-organized school for the 
additional subjects to be taught in substitution for something 
else, and without extra payment? Given a sufficiently large 
school, with an adequate staff, I do not myself see why 
extra fees should be levied for any form of tuition for which 
there is a reasonable demand, or why it should not be 
possible so to arrange working hours as to enable a boy 
who wanted to learn, say, shorthand, or book-keeping, or 
German, to do so instead of Latin, or chemistry, or physics. 
I suggest, in other words, that tuition in all reasonable 
subjects should be given in school hours, and included in 
the regular school fees. 

At present there are three terms a year and holidays 
aggregating some sixteen weeks. Thousands of boys of 
Public School age have to earn their own living, and have, at 
most, a fortnight’s holiday a year. The Public Schoolboy 
spends only two-thirds of the year at school, and it would, 
I think, be no great hardship to increase the proportion to 
four-fifths, by reverting to the system of two terms—or 
halves—a year, with a holiday of five weeks between each. 
Many a Public School boy leaves at the age of seventeen 
to go into business, and his vacations then drop immediately 
from sixteen to two, or at most three, weeks per annum. 
Most parents find the long summer holiday a great burden, 
and the division of the year into halves, with a summer 
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holiday in July, would enable those families that planned 
to go away to the seaside to do so before every resort became 
overcrowded, and maximum charges were being demanded 
for board and lodging. 

Most boys enter a Public School between the ages of 
thirteen and fourteen. By the time they are fifteen any 
special aptitude they may possess ought to be apparent, 
and if it is not intended that they should enter professions 
for which a prescribed curriculum is required, it would, it 
seems to me, be most desirable, about this time, to decide 
what subjects might be dropped, and in what directions 
more intensive training might be given, due regard, of 
course, being had to the boy’s probable career. When a 
boy is fifteen most parents, if they have not definitely 
decided what career he is to follow, have reached pretty 
definite conclusions as to what his career is not to be. They 
will generally know whether they can afford, or intend, to 
send the boy on to a University, or to enter him for any 
expensive professional training. In a large percentage of 
cases they know whether it is likely that the boy will have 
to seek his livelihood in, say, business or engineering, and 
his Masters by that time ought to know in what subjects 
he shows a special aptitude, and what unessential subjects 
can safely be dropped in order to develop his special gifts 
or to give him a special training. I do not propose to ask 
for trouble by throwing any doubt upon the value of Latin 
in education. But I suggest that from fifteen onwards 
extra tuition in French, or another modern language, or in 
book-keeping, might be of greater value to a boy intended 
for a bank or a business career. How many Public School 
boys of seventeen or eighteen can speak or write French, 
can typewrite, or have any knowledge of book-keeping, 
political economy, or foreign exchange? Surely a lad 
intended for business would be better equipped if he had 
received a good grounding in these subjects. I would aim 
at real proficiency in one foreign language by the time the 
boy was eighteen, and I. would have every boy, no matter 
what his future prospects, taught typewriting after the age 
of fifteen. The typewriter has displaced the pen in almost 
every occupation of to-day, and though I do not suggest 
that our boys should all become expert typists, I do main- 
tain that a knowledge of the machine and the keyboard 
would always be a useful acquisition. 

I am a whole-hearted believer in healthy exercise and 
in the moral advantage of acquiring the team spirit. But 
I suggest that in some of our schools, at any rate, the games 
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system is too stereotyped. It is football every day in the 
winter term and cricket every day in the summer. Boys 
are not all made alike. Some may shine at “soccer,” 
others at “ rugger,” and others at hockey, cricket, or tennis. 
Until the boy has shown where his particular taste lies, I 
should endeavour to vary his recreation as much as his 
work, and particularly, as he grew older, to encourage 
proficiency in forms of sport which are more individualistic 
than team games. In after life the boy’s opportunities for 
recreation will naturally be more restricted than at school. 
He will not always have facilities for cricket or football in 
his leisure time, but may have frequent opportunities of 
playing tennis or golf. 

A hobby of some kind is a godsend both to a boy and to 
his parents. How many parents can have failed to experi- 
ence difficulty at the end of a long holiday, when their son 
simply does not know what to do with himself to pass the 
time? The Public School of to-day does little or nothing 
to inculcate the faculty of self-amusement or concentration 
upon hobbies. Nearly every boy likes to dabble in some 
hobby, and it seems to me that there is real scope for educa- 
tion in play as well as working hours, and that the modern 
boy would be a much happier person if his interest could be 
aroused and sustained in something more than his studies 
and his school games. In many instances, I am sure, a boy 
abandons a hobby because there is no one to show him how 
to prosecute it, or no stimulus to continue it. In a large 
school it ought not to be a difficult matter to organize 
competent supervision, and continuous stimulus, of hobbies. 
Occasional hours spent under competent and sympathetic 
guidance would create interests and develop faculties 
which would mean much in after life. The easiest work is 
that which is done in the guise of play. And whether a 
boy’s tastes run to collecting stamps, or birds’ eggs, or 
fossils, to fretwork or carving, to wireless, or nature study, 
or photography, the staff of a big Public School ought surely 
to include men who can show him how to develop his natural 
inclinations to the best advantage. 

Another matter which seems to call for notice is reading. 
Many a boy leaves a Public School to-day without any 
knowledge of English literature other than that he has 
derived from the compulsory study of one or two of Shake- 
Speare’s plays. He has not read any Scott, Dickens, or 
Thackeray, or the works of any modern British poet. Yet, 
mm cases which have come to my notice, boys have dreaded 
their Sundays at school, because of their monotony. Would 
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it be too much to suggest that the reading of at least one 
approved book per month should become a matter of 
routine, and that two or three hours on Sundays, indoors 
or in the open, should be set apart for reading? 

The feeding of the Public School boy has, of course, 
greatly improved since the days of our grandfathers, and 
the tendency to-day seems to be towards the elimination of 
private catering by House Masters and the substitution of 
meals in “hall.” But I have yet to hear of a school where 
the same expert attention. is given to the feeding ofthe boys 
as to their tuition. Where four or five hundred growing 
boys are living together such haphazard methods of feeding 
them are inexcusable. One need not be a food faddist to 
feel that the feeding of growing boys requires expert super- 
vision and control. I do not suggest pampering our sons, 
or the restriction of their diet to tasteless dishes alleged to 
contain a high percentage of calories or vitamins. But a 
resident physician—whose services could be utilized in 
many other directions—and an expert caterer ought certainly 
to produce more nourishing fare than is now provided, and 
improve the physique and health of the less robust youths, 
and those with some hereditary or acquired weakness, and 
this without any additional cost. 

The general belief is that the Schoolmaster—especially 
the junior Master—is grievously underpaid. Yet one cannot 
help wondering why, if that is the case, such high fees are 
necessary. I have before me, as I write, the Prospectus 
of a Public School which accommodates two hundred 
Boarders, charges a minimum fee of £160 per annum, and 
has eight Masters on the Staff. The gross receipts annually, 
therefore, should be £32,000. If the average pay per 
Master were £500 per annum, that would still leave £28,000 
for rent, heating, food, etc., or £140 per boy. This works 
out at nearly £4 per boy per week in term time, and it 
appears to me to be excessive. In addition to that, of 
course, the parents have to pay for their boy’s clothing, 
railway fares, pocket-money, subscriptions, etc., and keep 
him for sixteen weeks out of the year. I find it hard to 
believe that competent business management could not 
make a school absolutely self-supporting on an inclusive 
annual fee of £150—without any extras other than replace- 
ments of clothing—even if run on the lines I have suggested 
above. I believe that a school run on these lines would be 
overwhelmed with applications for admission, and that in 
due time the experiment would revolutionize the entire 
system of Public School education. One thing is certain, 
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and that is that the burden of providing their sons with a 
Public School education is becoming too heavy for many 
parents of moderate means. It seems to follow that a 
generation or two hence the middle class will have to forgo 
the luxury, or alternatively, that they will support new 
or reorganized institutions which are more economically 
managed, and give greater value in variety of tuition and 
in the feeding of their charges than the Public School of 
to-day. 


An Extte 


A NIGHT IN THE MATTERHORN COULOIR 


“‘T’vE had no exercise to-day bar a couple of tango lessons 
—come up the Matterhorn Couloir with me to-night.” 
With this startling suggestion Lincoln O’Brien greeted me 
on my return to Zermatt after the first training walk of 
the summer. 

The usual way up the Riffelhorn (9,600 feet)—a favourite 
training climb—lies by way of the grassy slopes of the 
Riffelalp and Riffelberg, and finally a few hundred feet 
of easy rocks near the summit. But on its farther side 
this peak rises sheer from the Gorner Glacier for some 
1,400 feet, and from that point there are two or three 
interesting ascents to be made. The best of these is the 
steep rock gully—known as the Matterhorn Couloir because 
it faces the famous mountain—which splits the peak 
practically from base to summit, and which at times 
dwindles to the proportions of a vertical crack. 

I had already climbed it by daylight with a guide some 
three years ago, and thought the rocks peculiarly steep 
and smooth—rather like a stiff rock climb in the Lake 
District, only longer. It was, therefore, to my horror and 
astonishment that I heard myself calmly answering: “ All 
right, when do we start?” 

We had just half an hour to make our preparations 
and catch the last train of the day up to the Gornergrat. 
In our carriage was a guide I knew, on his way to a hut 
for the night in order to reach a neighbouring valley on 
the following day. He was much intrigued by our venture, 
and regretted that he would not be available for the rescue 
party! At a quarter to eight we alighted at the Riffelberg 
Station, from where we followed a rough path over the 
shoulder of the mountain, and in the deepening twilight 
scrambled across loose boulders on to the glacier below, 
and hurried to the foot of our Couloir. 

Even in broad daylight this great rock rift has a dark 
and gloomy appearance, but in the dusk it looked par- 
ticularly forbidding, and I racked my brains to think of 
an excuse for taking exercise in some other and more 
reasonable form. Here we stopped for a few minutes in 
order to take stock of our resources, and discovered that 
owing to the hasty start we were not as well equipped 
as we might have been. O’Brien’s scarpetie (rope-soled 
climbing shoes) were too small, while mine were too large; 
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we had no knife with which, in case of an enforced retreat, 
we might cut and abandon an end of rope; and, last but 
not least, there was no tin-opener for the provisions. 

However, it was now quite dark with no moon, and, if 
we were to complete the climb before daybreak, there was 
no time to be lost. So at a quarter to nine we stepped 
(or rather jumped) from the snow on to the first steep 
rocks of the Riffelhorn. 

I fancy that our methods were rather unusual, so for 
the benefit of future night climbers I will try and describe 
them. First I would show the electric lamp on to the wall 
of rock while O’Brien climbed up as far as he could see; 
we then hoisted the lantern on the rope and the leader, 
carrying it between his teeth, continued till the 70-foot rope 
gave out or until he had reached some sort of an anchorage. 
I would then follow as best I could in the dark, and on 
reaching my companion we would start the whole process 
over again. It was a strange performance, and often, when 
O’Brien had disappeared round the corner, I was left in 
complete darkness and silence—until at last there came a 
welcome shout of: “Fine! Up you come.” Then would 
ensue a sharp struggle while I groped blindly for the holds, 
and more often than not both the rucksack and myself 
would be dangling on the rope. 

Once I followed my leader’s example and tried carrying 
the reserve candle lantern in my mouth. O’Brien tells me 
that all aspirants for membership to the Harvard Moun- 
taineering Club must complete two or three successful local 
quarry climbs in this manner. I fear that I should never 
qualify as a member, for I merely succeeded in dazzling 
myself completely. and in burning my chin severely. After 
which, I trusted once more to my sense of feel. 

Two or three times we wandered slightly off the correct 
route, and had to retire delicately from rather precarious 
positions, but owing to the nature of the climb it was 
luckily not possible to stray far out of the gully. 

Under these conditions progress was naturally slow, but 
it was steady, and about eleven o’clock found us more than 
a third of the way up on a little grassy ledge known as 
“ Kalbematten,” where it is usual for day climbers to take 
a breather and have an early lunch. We thought that we 
would reverse the process and take a little light supper. 

But here, I regret to say, we spent a decidedly mauvais 
quart @heure. First of all, we discovered that my con- 
tribution to the night’s refreshments—a pound of mag- 
nificent Italian peaches—had not taken kindly to rock 
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climbing, and by way of a protest had formed a sort of 
péche-melba with the other contents of the rucksack. Then 
I was suddenly seized with a violent attack of cramp in 
both legs—probably due to lack of training-—which did not 
look well for the future. In fact, so severe did it become 
at times that my companion had to hold the rope taut to 
prevent me from rolling off the ledge. 

But worse was to come, for just as we had settled down 
to our modest meal of sardines and dried prunes there 
sounded a short distance above us a loud and horrid groan, 
followed by a shower of stones which whizzed past our 
heads. “Did you hear that?’ I whispered. ‘“ Good 
heavens! did you hear it too,” answered O’Brien. “I 
thought it was my imagination—lucky [I’m not super- 
stitious!”” My morale, already on the low side, dropped 
several more points. I can offer no satisfactory explanation 
for this weird occurrence. It was a windless night, and no 
human being or animal could possibly have been anywhere 
near us at the time. Was it, perhaps, the Spirit of the 
Riffelhorn trying to repel the unwelcome midnight intruders? 
A few days afterwards, when describing the climb to an 
old guide, I touched on this incident. “‘ Ah, yes!” he 
remarked quite seriously, “ strange things happen up in the 
mountains. Twenty and thirty years ago some of us used 
to see and hear such spirits, but now so many people have 
come to the Alps that most of them have been driven 
away.” 

But, ghost or no ghost, we must push on, for retreat 
was now impossible, and a short way above our resting- 
place came what we thought would be the crux of the 
whole climb—a steep almost holdless slab sloping at an 
awkward angle. If we could surmount this in the dark, 
the peak was probably ours. But we did not feel too 
confident as recently the electric lamp had been causing 
anxiety by flickering out intermittently for no apparent 
reason, and it was absolutely essential that it should remain 
alight for this particular pitch. 

At the foot of the slab O’Brien stepped on to my 
shoulders in an endeavour to reach the nearest visible holds, 
but to his disgust I subsided slowly to the ground, and so 
the first trick was lost! However, by means of a tremendous 
stretch, he just managed to reach far enough without any 
assistance, and the difficult traverse began. Very slowly 
and cautiously he worked his way along the smooth wall 
to our left, and then slanting back climbed round a corner 
above me. The lantern flickered ominously once or twice, 
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and then, just as he shouted, “I’m right,” went out. Before 
long I had joined him above the mauvais pas, and, although 
only half the climb was over, our most serious obstacles 
had been overcome. 

It was now past midnight, and as I was beginning to 
feel the effects of the previous day’s walk I suggested a 
short sleep. “If we do, we'll wake up at ten in the 
morning with double pneumonia,” was the practical reply, 
so on we went. O’Brien, however, very nobly took over 
the heavy pack, which contained among other items two 
pairs of climbing-boots, a water-bottle, various tinned foods, 
and a couple of sweaters—a serious handicap for a leader 
on a climb of this nature. 

During the next hour nothing of particular note occurred 
except that one of my scarpetie slipped off and took a short 
cut to the glacier below—not that it mattered much, as 
by now these light shoes had become so wet and slippery 
that they were practically useless. A short time later, with 
feelings of intense relief we stepped out of the inky blackness 
of the gully on to the final ridge, where, from the distance, 
the dim snows of the Lyskam welcomed us. 

A short rest, and then half an hour’s amusing scramble 
brought us to the foot of the last obstacle: a curious cork- 
screw chimney about 60 feet high, almost vertical, with 
a difficult approach—a fitting finale to such aclimb. Before 
we set out a guide had told us that there is an easy way 
round this problem, and by now we were quite ready to 
take the line of least resistance so long as it landed us on 
the top. But once more our luck was out, for by the light 
of the lantern the short cut was nowhere to be found. 

For the last time I shone the light on the rocks, and 
with remarkable speed and agility O’Brien had climbed the 
first part of the crack, and had disappeared round the 
corner. His long reach and legs stood him in good stead 
in a chimney when the best method is to straddle. In 
a very few minutes I heard a faint shout: “ Come along, 
I can almost touch the summit cairn.” So, taking a good 
look at the holds, I stuffed the lantern in my pocket and 
started off. 

But unfortunately I am not blessed with long reach, 
added to which I was encumbered with the heavy pack, 
which could not be hoisted on the rope owing to the twist 
in the rocks. Immediately I stepped off the ledge, the 
weight of the rucksack swung me on to the wall outside 
the chimney, where, for the first few feet no holds exist. 
With an effort I managed to scramble back to the starting- 
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place, but every time I attempted to climb up the same 
thing occurred. After forty minutes of vain efforts I gave 
up for a time in order to have a rest and consider the 
situation. Communication with my leader was difficult, 
but from time to time I heard faint cries: “‘When are you 
coming?” ‘‘ What’s the matter?” ‘Shall I pull, etc. 
etc.” I pretended not to hear, and maintained a discreet 
silence. 

Eventually I came to the conclusion that somehow I[ 
must escape from the narrow chimney and place myself 
in a direct line below the rope a short way to left, and then 
demand to be pulled up to the first holds. So, summoning 
up all my remaining strength and courage, I shouted, “ Pull 
like blazes,” and jumped as far as I could out of the crack. 
For a moment the rope jammed in between a chock-stone, 
and O’Brien was pulling uselessly against the rock while 
I was swinging backwards and forwards beneath. At length, 
to my relief I felt the rope gradually tighten, and I was 
up to the holds. After this, it was only a question of time, 
and before very long I was gasping beside my companion. 

“Well,” he said (kindly punctuating his remarks with 
the brandy flask), ‘“‘I was never so pleased to see anyone 
in my life as I was to see you just now. I thought I would 
have to spend the rest of my existence up here alone!” 
It was now a quarter to three in the morning, exactly six 
hours after we had left the glacier. 

On the summit, as tokens of our victory, we left my 
one remaining scarpetia and a half-burnt candle, and, waving 
the lantern triumphantly at the sleeping valley, hurried 
down the usual route towards the little pass which lies in 
the hollow between the Riffelhorn and the Gornergrat. 

But even now our troubles were not at an end, and 
several times on this broad face we were compelled to 
retrace our steps by the sight of a dark abyss below us. 
Nevertheless, by the first light of dawn we were eating an 
early breakfast on the grassy shores of the little Riffelsee, 
and soon after, tired but content, we were sauntering down 
the woody path to Zermatt and civilization. 


E. B. BEAUMAN 


RIFTS IN OUR ARMOUR 


PRODUCTION never has been greater than to-day, the applica- 
tion of modern machinery and scientific principles having 
lifted farming and industry above the haphazard, rule-of- 
thumb methods of past days. The study of plant genetics 
has pushed the agricultural line many degrees nearer to the 
Arctic Circle, and tropical research in plant life and human 
diseases: has encouraged the development of Equatorial 
regions only recently discovered, while dry-farming has 
opened up great areas of desert land never before cultivated; 
but productive power has run ahead of the organizations 
which finance and distribute goods, the latter not having 
yet responded to the needs of expanding world commerce. 
Mechanized industry and mass production in all civilized 
countries have increased manufactures tremendously. 

Our international credit system has developed under the 
stress of pressing modern conditions, and its functions are 
performed in a satisfactory way when subjected to no undue 
strain. Unfortunately, the war upset all accepted ideas of 
finance, and reckless borrowing by the belligerents, far 
beyond their capacity to repay loans within a reasonable 
period, brought about a chaos in currency values which 
could only be corrected by returning to the gold standard 
as the only means of fixing a definite value on the hetero- 
geneous moneys of nations in varying degrees of solvency. 
So far so good. Unfortunately, the supply of gold is strictly 
limited; it is not expanding, and it is unlikely to be increased 
in the near future by the discovery of new goldfields. A 
scramble for the precious metal ensued, and the Bank of 
England resorted to their only weapon of defence against 
gold depletions, raising the Bank Rate and correspondingly 
restricting credit, which is based upon the gold reserves. 

Thus, in order to ensure stability of currency, we enhance 
its value by artificial restrictions and curtailment of credit, 
and thereby put an instantaneous check on the pace of life 
by holding up the free flow of merchandise and lowering its 
value. But it should not be beyond the wit of man to 
devise a scientific currency scheme, which should respond 
accurately to the needs of agriculture and industry, and 
although we may be unconsciously evolving a workable 
System, our progress is slow, and conservatism—the keynote 
of the policy of the Bank of England—is a barrier to speedy 
reform, no experimental risk being taken in practical finance, 
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even where modern practice indicates the road to success. 
Unquestionably, our servile adherence to the doctrine of 
the Cunliffe Report has, during the last decade, stood in 
the way of cheap money and adequate credit, and has 
materially increased the ranks of the unemployed; and it is 
safe to opine that a more liberal issue of credits based on a 
smaller backing of gold, would have done the country a good 
service without endangering in the slightest the stability of 
sterling. 

At present an unwritten law permits the issue of eleven 
pounds of credit for every gold sovereign, or its equivalent 
weight in gold bullion held by the Bank, but no one can 
explain why this arbitrary figure is considered the furthest 
point of safety, and we may assume that the Bank is guided 
by traditions which may not be applicable to modern con- 
ditions. 

The recent fall in the gold reserve to £136 millions has 
surely proved that stability does not depend so much on 
the £150 millions’ worth of gold lodged in the Bank of 
England as on a scientific regulation of credits in accord 
with the ebb and flow of trade, so that a level price value 
' may be attained. The Federal Board of the United States 
has made a notable advance towards price stabilization by 
its skilful control of the release or withdrawal of gold deposits, 
regulated by close attention to the price dial. Nothing 
injures trade more than unstable values, and the curse of 
post-war financial conditions has been the violent fluctua- 
tions in money values which have ruined countless traders, 
and brought distress into every field of human endeavour. 
It can scarcely have been the intention of our Government 
to precipitate a fall in values of 25 per cent., yet this has 
happened since we reinstated the gold standard in 1925, 
thus reverting to pre-war regulations based on the Bank 
Act of 1844. Our examination of facts and figures leads 
to the inevitable conclusion that Britain is being kept poor 
by Act of Parliament. We are forced to believe that it is 
necessary to consider some scheme which will bestow the 
control of these financial matters upon an authoritative 
independent body, which will represent all interests and be 
absolutely divorced from political control. 

The Committee appointed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is now sitting, and we must await its delibera- 
tions; but let us hope that one of their recommendations 
may be the appointment by Government of a permanent 
Committee, thoroughly representative of producing, dis- 
tributing, and banking interests, and competent to direct 
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our currency policy according to the needs of commerce, 
with stability of prices as its watchword. The latter can 
be attained more easily than is at present apparent by 
means of increase or decrease in the issue of credits according 
to the rise or fall of prices, thus ousting gold from the throne 
it has autocratically usurped, as a relic of feudal days in an 
undeveloped world. 

The moment that the Bank of England decides on a 
higher Bank Rate, the news is flashed throughout the world 
and its operation is instantaneous. Old credits may be 
called in, much to the embarrassment of the borrower, who 
depends upon their continuation for the work he has in 
hand, and new credits are grudgingly granted. The weaker 
links suffer most, and producers (all employers of labour) 
and distributors must curtail their purchases of raw material 
or plant. This clogs the wheels of industry and agriculture, 
and further, it forces the producer to carry stock which 
would normally have moved into consumption. Hence, to 
encourage demand, a cut in prices is made which is followed 
by other reductions, until profit is wiped out and losses 
accumulate, which is the signal for a further curtailment 
of credits, precisely when it is most urgently needed. Then 
ensues a stoppage of production, dismissal of workmen; 
hence reduced consumption all round, and a period of 
so-called “‘ bad trade,’ which eventuates in a shortage of 
production, followed by a swing of the pendulum the other 
way, subsequently causing an unnatural shortage of goods 
and a new cycle of rising prices. Price stability is the only 
means of avoiding these contrasts, and it can only be secured 
by a stability in credits, which should be adjusted strictly 
according to the actual requirements of trade. Increased 
harvests demand increased credits, and the measure of credit 
should be the volume of merchandise in existence instead 
of being based upon the quantity of gold coin or bullion in 
deposit in the vaults at Threadneedle Street. There need 
be no inflation of credit, however small the gold deposits 
may be, provided the credit be applied to actual value of 
goods in existence, and that advances should not be made 
on inflated values. 

The fantastic fluctuations in currency, which since 1921 
have varied in Britain by 50 per cent., go far towards 
creating unsound conditions for both trade and banking, 
and are, indeed, a prime motive in the ultra-cautious policy 
which has dominated the action of the leading banks during 
the last few years. It is, indeed, a vicious circle, remediable 
only when the science governing currency shall be thoroughly 
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understood and applied in practice. The refusal of the late 
Government to appoint a committee of inquiry has been 
fraught with dire consequences, and is one of the factors in 
the serious unemployment problem which distresses and 
bewilders this and the past Government, and which cannot 
be cured by such palliatives and nostrums as are presented. 
It has been our practice to reserve the consideration of such 
subjects to those versed in banking practice, but a far wider 
range of experience is needed to grasp the essential details 
of this most complicated subject. To view the question 
solely from the point of view of the banker is to overlook 
the all-important interest of the users of credit, upon whose 
successful efforts depend the prosperity of all others, including 
the bankers. 

It may be argued that the handsome profits earned by 
the Big Five are a measure of the success of our financial 
system; but profits derived at the expense of industrial 
development cannot be regarded as a national asset. Indeed, 
signs are not wanting that we are becoming a nation of 
financiers, while certain of our industries are withering 
away; but no country can live by finance alone, and a 
Nemesis awaits us unless we remedy the defect. 

The second rift in our armour is that part of the banking 
system which denies to industry and commerce credits on 
foreign sales to those countries which are without sufficient 
capital to pay cash. Our manufacturers, ably seconded by 
highly skilful workmen, are turning out goods second to 
none, but their markets are strictly limited in area, whereas 
our Continental rivals—Germany in particular—secure con- 
tracts at higher prices because their system of finance 
permits them to draw upon their banks against goods 
shipped in open credit or by long-dated bills. The irony 
of the situation is that the same German banks re-discount 
their paper in London, so that whilst British manufacturers 
are denied adequate finance at home, our bankers are ready 
to finance foreign manufacturers of the same competitive 
articles simply because the bills are backed by a foreign bank. 

It would seem, therefore, that in Britain there is a 
missing link in the chain of finance, without which we 
cannot reach certain profitable markets. Here, it may be 
explained, there is a gulf between the German and British 
system of banking. In Germany, many banks are partnersin 
industry, and are therefore in a position to know all that 
goes on behind the scenes. Consequently the wide experience 
and vision of the banker can be applied to such financial 
operations as are beyond the competence of a manufacturer. 
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It may be argued that the British system is sound and that 
the German banker goes beyond his mandate; but before 
the war wise heads were shaken over this very system, 
which was helping Germany to forge ahead more rapidly 
than any other country. Failure was predicted, and when 
war broke out it was confidently anticipated that the 
financial system would break down; but she survived a long 
war, and the system stood the severest strain ever imposed 
upon any commercial structure, and still exists. Do our banks 
err on the side of caution? Or do we need a wider range 
of intermediate Merchant Banking houses competent and 
willing to finance trading operations on an ample scale? 
Such banks would undoubtedly secure from the Big Five 
no less backing than they give to similar banks abroad who 
present good acceptances with a double endorsement. 

The third rift has recently been prominently before the 
public eye. Last year the Stock Exchange enjoyed a mild 
boom; good, bad, and indifferent issues were greedily 
absorbed by the public, however vague or plausible or 
doubtful the prospectus might be. Many of these issues 
are already waste paper, while others have lost so great a 
portion of their capital as to squander a large part of the 
savings of their victims. Do we not carry too far the 
time-worn proverb Caveat emptor by relieving banks and 
bankers of the responsibility of such issues? What steps 
might be taken to safeguard the interests of a gullible public 
keen on grasping the fabulous profits promised by unscru- 
pulous promoters? Undoubtedly the Stock Exchange Com- 
mittee could do much to mitigate this evil by a closer 
scrutiny of all issues and a refusal to quote those which are 
doubtful, until ample proof of their bona fides is forthcoming. 

The United States is probably ahead of us in the flotation 
of new companies, which is almost exclusively carried 
through by banks, through their wide ramifications to 
issuing houses, and thence to the public. No respectable 
bank would wilfully be a party to the issue of a doubtful 
company, and herein should lie a safeguard. Possibly the 
development of a really good venture might occasionally be 
at stake, but its first balance-sheet should prove its merit, 
and the tendency to bring out companies for the exploitation 
of articles which have never been tried on a commercial 
scale would then be averted. 

Lastly, we would call attention to the high cost of finding 
new capital, due no doubt to the great risk run in steering 
amidst the shoal of rocks in the uncharted seas of enterprise. 
By eliminating extreme risk, the excessive charges now 
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made, amounting occasionally to 20 per cent. or more of 
the capital found, might be greatly reduced. Many a 
promising venture is handicapped for years by the initial 
charge of flotation, aggravated by the stamp duty of 1 per 
cent. Surely this latter is taxing industry at the wrong 
end, contrasting with the far-sighted system prevalent in 
certain countries where remission of taxation is granted to 
new undertakings until they have had time to reach the 
profit-earning stage. 

Industry is at present in the throes of a new birth. 
We have entered a period in history where competition 
between individuals or small companies has been found 
wasteful, and it has become necessary to combine small 
entities so as to avoid overlapping, and eliminate wasteful 
effort in purchase, management, sales, and finance. The 
big corporation—foretold over a century ago by that great 
French economist and visionary, Charles Fourier—has been 
launched, and nothing can now prevent its extension to any 
industry which wishes to avoid extinction. The advent of 
association in place of the competitive system involves a 
new outlook on finance, as well as in manufacture. Are we 
prepared for it, or shall we allow industry to perish for 
want of vision? Here, indeed, is a problem worthy of the 
attention of Government. We have long passed the day 
when politics can be confined to the old shibboleths Free 
Trade versus Protection. We have entered the era where 
a true understanding by our rulers of the economic problem 
of the day is essential if we are to survive. Class distinc- 
tions and party warfare must cease, and one and all should 
combine to organize industry and agriculture into one solid 
and sound whole, capable of standing the severe strain 
which inevitably awaits us. 


A. WIGGLESWORTH 
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THE STORY OF JOHN SLIMMER 


BaRTY, coming across from Omdurman in the A.G.’s launch, 
went up the stone steps rising above the river, and entered 
the gardens of the Sudan Club. Passing along the well- 
kept paths, he exchanged greetings with friends among the 
bridge players, or stopped for a moment to welcome a knot 
of officers who had come in from the south that day. 
Taking an English paper from the big trestle-table, he sat 
down in the quickly gathering dusk. To him there came 
an orderly in spot-uniform, offering a letter. 


“DEAR BILu [it ran],—As you are leaving for Raga, I 
know you will not mind looking after a new Bimb who 
is also bound for that delectable spot! His name is Slimmer. 
He doesn’t speak a word of Arabic or know the first thing 
about camel trekking; he is generally bushed and bewildered. 
Be a sportsman, and remember you were once young 
yourself! 

** Yours ever, 
6e¢ Mac.’ 


Barty groaned inwardly, well aware of the necessity of 
helping a new-comer, but foreseeing the rigours of a desert 
journey with an inexperienced companion on Government 
camels and in the blazing month of May. 

Thinking over the minor irritations in store, he became 
conscious of the presence of a small, thin young man, 
standing in hesitation beside his basket-chair, a dim figure 
in the falling darkness. 

** Good evening, sir. Are you Major Barty?” 

“Yes. Are you Slimmer, the new Bimb?” 

“Yes. I’m due to report to the 16th Sudanese on 
joining.” 

“Good! MacLean tells me we’re going to be stable 
companions to Raga.” As the men shook hands, the con- 
trast in type seemed absurd, the bronzed giant with the 
merry blue eyes standing inches above the spare, restless 
form of the subaltern. 

‘** Have a whisky and soda, will you? Hi, Suffragi!” 
The waiter brought drinks, switching on the overhead light; 
meanwhile Barty took stock of his fellow traveller. The 
pale face was in keeping with the narrow shoulders, though 
intelligent, dark eyes, glancing nervously, retrieved his 
appearance from nonentity. 
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Soon the two were deep in the arrangement of the 
coming trek, the senior explaining the elements of scallywag 
soldiering. 

“It will be better if I run the food until we get to 
Raga,” he said. ‘“‘ My old cook has been with me for years, 
and we can settle up after.” 

To this the other objected. ‘“‘I would sooner be in- 
dependent, you know; want to run my own show. Thanks, 
all the same.” 

** Just as you like ... but you’d better take down a few 
notes. ... You'll want a year’s stores—see you get them 
from a good man; come with me to Capartig in the morning.” 

‘Is it necessary to carry food for a whole year?” 

“Certainly.” Barty became definite on the subject. 
““ Now, remember, don’t try doing yourself badly, the 
Government pays you darned well because you’re no earthly 
good in the Sudan unless you keep well. ... Dine with 
me to-night, won’t you? To-morrow we’ll wander round 
the stores together.” He left him, passing to a joyous 
group, due for English leave, and full of good cheer in 
consequence. 

Next day Barty sought his companion at the club, but 
was informed that he had gone into the town. Having 
business there himself, he also went into the dusty streets. 
It was when crossing the top of a thoroughfare crowded 
with native shops, and dilapidated general stores swarming 
with the poorer Greeks and Hindus, that he saw the 
subaltern in the distance. To the front of a tumble-down 
warren of a place, made up of rusty corrugated iron, redolent 
of kerosene, dried fish, and melting butter, where the 
Madrassi proprietor stood smiling uncomfortably in a cloud 
of flies, Slimmer appeared, excitedly brandishing a walking- 
stick. He was the centre of an angry mob of tattered 
loafers and _ blue-clad donkey-boys. An overburdened 
donkey stood apathetic under a load of wood, whilst a 
native policeman added to the vocal turmoil with Egyptian 
volubility. 

Barty strode into the press that recoiled from his burly 
presence. 

‘** What’s the thrill?” he asked quietly. 

“This young brute was beating his wretched little 
donkey; I’ve given him a sound hiding,” replied Slimmer, 
pointing to a blubbering youth who rubbed the part affected. 

** Stout lad! that’ll larn him. But you must do these 
things without getting rattled yourself.” He turned to the 
mob, speaking in Arabic. The culprit transferred half the 
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wood to another pack-saddle and departed, whilst his 
sympathizers, after the manner of the Sudani, broke into 
loud laughter at a jest from the white man, and dissolved 
the meeting to a belated shooing off by the policeman. 

“But what on earth are you doing in this street any- 
way?” There was no answer, but the big man understood. 
He walked over to the Madrassi owner of the squalid shop. 
“Let me see the purchases made by His Honour the 
Bimbashi.” 

Obsequious, the Indian waved to a large packing-case. 

** Ah! just as I thought. Tinned sausages, about twenty 
years old . . . the sportsman’s camp pie—potted plague we 
call °em. . . . My Aunt! canned oysters, all ‘ swellin’ 
wisibly’; if you dropped the tin the explosion would make 
a Bolshy green with envy!” 

‘* All vary cheepe, sah!” repeated the anxious salesman 
as succeeding items were discarded with loathing. In 
cheerful firmness, the order, except for Egyptian cigarettes, 
was countermanded; then the two regained Gordon Avenue 
in silence. Slimmer looked mutinous, but melted to 
uneasiness as a brawny hand rested on his shoulder for 
a moment. 

“If you want to die of ptomaine poisoning, go ahead! 
but don’t be morbid about it. ... Like most of us when 
we first come out, I expect you’re broke. ... Let me fix 
you up until things are rosy at the bank.” 

The thin face flushed painfully. “No, Im all right for 
money; it’s not that.” 

“Um... then don’t behave like a dago, my lad. 
Remember you are here to show our black brother the 
way round the course. You will find the old Sudani to 
be a sahib by nature, and they don’t understand us when 
we're muskeen. Come along to Capartig; he’ll charge you 
more, but won’t poison you—with luck!’ 


* * * * * 


The short hours of coolness were merging into a May 
day of intense heat when Barty reached the station and 
found Slimmer in a welter of perspiration, fussing amid 
a pile of luggage. The passengers for El Obeid, in a gaily 
coloured mass, chattered and squabbled on the open plat- 
form, a few licensed porters adding to the light-hearted 
confusion by staggering about with heavy boxes of painted 
metal, beloved of Egyptian travellers. 

The subaltern was frankly glad of assistance, grateful 
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for the businesslike completion of registration and entraining. 
He noted the leisurely lighting of a pipe, the brief orders 
that ensured compliance. At the weighing-machine there 
was a humorous altercation with an effendi regarding the 
enormous weight of a package. 

“‘ What in Hades have you got in here?” asked Barty, 
as the laughing official slapped a numbered label with a 
paste-brush. 

“They are my books—my military library,’ came the 
explanation, and an expectation of ridicule. 

** Good: man! but we shall have to make two loads when 
we come to the camels.” A whistle gave warning above the din. 
“‘See you bring your rifle and scatter-gun into our carriage; 
there are some pretty hot thieves on the look-out for arms.” 

**T—I haven’t any except my service revolver.” 

*“ That’s a pity, you'll soon want to do a spot of shooting.” 

As the train drew out of the station, the dust screens 
were raised to deaden the glare that even the tinted glass 
of the windows could not abate, and they journeyed on 
through a desolate waste of scorched sand. During the 
day, Barty tried to know more of the youngster who would 
be in his company for many weeks, but as they neared the 
terminus he was forced to admit defeat from a disconcerting 
barrier of reserve. It was damping to a genial nature, and 
for hours the two passed the time in reading, the one 
interested in a popular magazine, the other deep in a book 
that appealed to the scientific few. 

At El Obeid they were met by a native soldier with 
an invitation to stay at the station mess, and thither they 
went to cleanse themselves of the clinging dust that lined 
their faces and uniforms. 

Dining that night, Slimmer found himself among half 
a dozen or so of the type that travelled on the train; sun- 
burnt, capable-looking men, most of them still young, and 
all wholesomely keen on their job, although regrettably 
prone to talk Sudanese shop, yet always with a saving 
grace of humour. As hosts they did their best for his 
entertainment, but his reticence depressed them soon; on 
either side sat a puzzled brother officer, who, becoming 
suspicious that he was boring the guest, relapsed into silence. 

The meal at an end, they were distinctly enlivened when 
he explained his ignorance of bridge and retired to his own 
quarters for the night. 

‘*Won’t you have rather a lugubrious trek with that 
lad?’ queried a district inspector. Barty had risen from 
the bridge table. 
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“ Not a bit of it! he’s very new, but he'll buck up when 
he’s been out a little longer . . . he ought not to have been 
sent away from H.Q. so soon. . . poor little blighter can’t 
speak a word of Arabic.” 

‘‘He doesn’t speak English much,” said the other. 
“ He’s the temperamental kind .. . worry about small things 
until he gets to hate the whole show, then he'll go dippy 
just because he can’t laugh!” 

** Ah, well,” mused the soldier soberly, “‘ we'll have 
to transfer him to the Civil!” Barty’s towering bulk stood 
stoutly against the ensuing onslaught of three hefty 
inspectors, until, stumbling over the scattered peg-chairs, 
he was hurled to the floor and made to apologize. 


* * * * * 


A journey with camel hamla, or transport, can be a 
matter of expeditious pleasure—or very much the reverse. 
Barty, not owning a private stud, was forced to avail 
himself of those hired by Government, and a poor lot they 
were. Promised at sunrise, he was well content when 
sixteen weedy specimens sauntered casually into the com- 
pound at midday. 

Calling for Slimmer, he inspected them as they knelt 
in the dust, growling and exposing their discoloured teeth. 
The sickening smell of them in the blistering heat, and the 
blinding glare of the sun, caused Slimmer to shut his eyes; 
he opened them just in time to leap backwards from a 
vicious snap of triangular fangs, and trip headlong over 
the beast’s leading-rope. Scowling at the suppressed 
laughter from the mess verandah, he turned with burning 
face to watch the detailing of loads. 

The head man of the hamla, seeing that the quiet-voiced 
giant who was to be his master for some weeks had obvious 
knowledge of his charges and their capabilities, approached 
him in full cry on discovering the huge box containing the 
subaltern’s military library. One of the hilarious onlookers, 
in the shade of the verandah, ordered a waiter to produce 
two wine-cases, and the lamentations of the assembled 
drivers, which were merging into pandemonium, died away 
when the unhandy bulk of books was divided into halves; 
but the division of his precious volumes by hot and greasy 
hands had reduced their owner to peevish irritability and 
a flood of perspiration. However, these delays were 
unavoidable on a first day’s march with strange transport, 
yet in the fullness of time all was reported ready for the 
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long road. With helmets atilt against the glare, the pair 
fared into the West. 

As the sun at last dipped into a saffron-tinted sea of 
cloud a newly stirring breeze arose to banish the brazen heat 
of the day. Slimmer, very tired and stiff, heard the lively 
chatter of the servants as they bustled at the halting-place, 
setting up the camp-beds in the falling dusk. Fires began 
to crackle, flaming steadily against a wondrous pageant of 
stars. At Barty’s elbow appeared his old Sudani marasla, 
wrinkled face grinning pleasantly when he offered them 
whisky and cool water from the hanging girbas. Later, 
the senior raised the question of dinner. “Is your osta 
fixed up with cooking kit? I remember you want to run 
your own show.” Search for the Berberine chef resulted 
in his discovery, completely drunk and smiling vacantly. 
Slimmer raised a camel whip, furious at having to depend 
on his companion for a meal. 

“No! that won’t do—never manhandle ’em yourself, 
you'll lose caste.” The Berberine stood on wayward feet 
at Barty’s order spoken in Arabic, and made reply in 
English (a deliberate breach of good manners). 

“*’'You answer in English, do you? Scum of the tourists, 
understand this! You have had your last drunk between 
here and Raga. If you get in this pig’s condition again, 
my men shall give you twenty with the kourbagh. Now, 
go! and bless your luck.” The culprit staggered away, 
smiling no longer; here was no tourist to be flouted. 

In the days following, they journeyed on through the 
Kordofan desert, rising in the vast silence of the dawn to 
give the camels the benefit of cool hours of labour, halting 
again during the fierce heat of midday to allow their grazing 
on the withered, dusty thorn scrub. It was an unchanging 
routine, but, despite monotony, the impressive aloofness of 
that savage land caused a gradual expansion in Slimmer’s 
cramped outlook on life. 

To Barty, however, he remained an enigma, the straight- 
forward good nature that came from a confident acceptance 
of the facts of existence could make nothing of the 
subaltern’s over-keen intelligence that seemed to serve him 
so ill. That he was possessed of an intense hatred of 
cruelty, Barty learnt with the admiration of a decent man 
abnormally strong himself. An incident occurred when, 
in the dim light of evening after a long march, Slimmer 
found himself riding alone at the head of their safaria. 
The muffled padding of the animal’s feet was unheard as 
he came upon a sight that brought him, livid with rage, 
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from his makhlufah to the ground. Beside the track was 
a camel, dead-beat, lying with neck stretched along the 
sand in the extremity of weakness. His driver, wishful 
to make up the distance from his comrades, had lighted 
a torch of paper, and was torturing the helpless creature 
to force him to rise; meanwhile, an Egyptian in shirt-sleeves 
looked on, grinning. Slimmer swung a vicious fist to the 
driver’s jaw, dropping him like a flung sack; then he turned 
to the other, who strove to defend his fat person, calling 
in a shrill falsetto for mercy from the snarling ferocity of 
the attack. In a few moments he also was lying headlong, 
his face hidden by stained hands pressed against a sorely 
battered head. 

Barty came up, taking in the situation: “My Lord! I 
see what the swine have been doing, stout man!” From 
the dust rose the Egyptian, staunching blood with a gaudy, 
scented handkerchief. 

“IT want justice, Your Honour the Bey,” he whined. 

“Who are you?” 

“IT am Mulazim Awal Ahmed Serur. I am an officer 
of the army, yet I am beaten and insulted.” 

“Why did you allow this dog to ill-treat the camel?” 

“Sartek! I was already going to prevent him when 
I was attacked by the Bimbashi.” 

“You d——d liar!” growled Slimmer. The native replaced 
his tarbush that had been sent whirling in the scuffle. 

“T shall make complaint to Sardet El Sirdar of this insult.” 

Barty looked steadily into the swollen face: “‘ Report 
yourself as under open arrest at Nahud; I hope you will 
not be much longer in the service of His Highness the 
Sultan.” 

Beckoning to an askari, who had come near, he ordered 
the camel to be shot, whilst the dazed driver and the 
Egyptian disappeared in the darkness. 

In that night’s bivouac, their meal at an end, they sat 
in long chairs discussing the matter. “It was a mistake 
your hitting that fat brute,” said Barty, his face thoughtful 
in the brilliant moonlight. 

“TI couldn’t help it . . . the sly cruelty of the beast 
made me see red!” 

“Yes, and you didn’t know he was an officer. But he'll 
lie like a cheap watch; it’s your word against the two 
of them.” 

“Tl take my oath on it!” 

“So will they. ... Giving false evidence against the 
Christian is an accomplishment they get a ‘blue’ for at 
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school! For Heaven’s sake don’t be too quick off the mark 
with your fists in this country. You should have made 
him a prisoner; he would be court-martialled.” 

There ensued a long silence, broken at last by a sigh 
from the subaltern. ‘I am beginning to hate the Sudan.” 

“The Sudan is all right, so long as you don’t make 
heavy weather of your service.” 

“So far my life in the service has been full of heavy 
weather ever since I took a commission; I’m from the 
ranks!” 

“So I gathered, but what about it?” 

** T was the great experiment!’’ He rather implied a tragedy. 

Barty laughed aloud. ‘‘ What on earth are you driv- 
ing at? Come on, man, tell Daddy all about your 
murky past, but don’t look like Sybil Thorndike when she 
‘knows the worst’!”? There was compelling invitation in 
the friendly eyes. 

“Yes; I will. In the first place, I’m engaged: now 
you know why I’m desperately keen to save money.” 

“The devil you are! What did they say at the Cairo 
war house when you told them the glad news? ”’ 

“*T didn’t.” 

“You ought to, by the laws of cricket. You undertook 
that in yourcontract. Got a few pennies besides your pay? ” 

*“*T had an allowance from my friends in ” Here he 
mentioned a Socialist organization of earlier days, famous 
for alarming views in regard to the distribution of wealth, 
though possessing substantial funds for their political airing. 
“You see,” he continued, “I was a spot pupil at a Board 
School of those days; all the exams. were absurdly easy 
to me. Then came the time for making my own living; 
but nobody seemed to want a clerk, and I was a cut above 
anything less. Sore with disappointment, I enlisted as 
a Tommy. Naturally the recruit course was hell!” 

“Why naturally?” asked Barty quickly. 

“* Well, I was hopeless at any sport, my physique ploughed 
me. Later my education got me into the orderly room—so 
I became a clerk after all. The first time I went on furlough 
I met Tom West, the Labour man; ever drop across 
him?” 

** Yes, dear old war-horse; writes in the Worker's War 
Cry, weekly demand for someone’s blood; met him duck- 
shooting on the Broads; he stayed with my gownor and 
learnt to chuck a dry fly; we are great pals.” 

““He gave me the idea of applying for a commission. 
Rankers were rare then, and when I had an interview with 
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the C.O. he was sympathetic, but pointed out what I should 
be up against—told me to think over it. My God! he was 
right, but Tom heard about it and went straight off the 
deep end, made a scene in the House.” 

** Bet he did!’ chuckled the other. “‘ Equal rights for 
all. F.M.’s batons in every knapsack, and so forth!” 

“Yes ... then the C.O. asked him to dine with him 
at his club, and tried to explain his point of view, said 
he’d see him d——d, sir, before he would put on paper that 
I was fit to be an officer in HIS regiment. They nearly 
fought in the smoking-room, but they became friends at 
the end of the evening; they were both right in theory. 
Anyhow, the politicians took a hand, and the C.O. was 
informed that I should be gazetted, and into his battalion, 
to boot. He behaved like a sportsman, did his best for 
me, but my brother subalterns were never friendly. It 
was the same with the men; they seemed to resent being 
under a ranker.” 

“Dear old Tommy! He’s the most appalling snob in 
the world, loves a title you know—always has done since 
the Battle of Hastings, bless his heart! I’m going to turn 
in now; we must get off at 3 a.m. to-morrow. 

Their journey had reached the final stage, and as the 
camels were off-loaded at the last halt a faint whisper of 
music caught their ears. ‘‘ The buglers of the 16th Suda- 
nese, sounding Retreat,” said Barty. ‘“‘ We shall be in Raga 
to-morrow, our five-hundred-mile trip together at an end. 
I’ve enjoyed the trek; what about you, Slimmer? ” 

The younger man thought for a moment, reticent, a little 
awkward. “So have I.... The vastness of this desert 
makes me see things in a different light, and, owing to you, 
I begin to think on a larger scale.” 

“ That’s the stuff! Anyway, you look as fit as a fighting 
cock.” He gazed down at the wiry frame, noticing the 
sunburnt neck above an open bush-shirt with the broad 
spine-pad, the dark, tanned knees below the shorts. “ I?m 
putting up dinner to-night; we'll split a bottle of bubbly, 
it may be drinkable when the breeze rises. I want a final 
bukh with you; we shan’t see each other again until I 
return in four months’ time from the French Border.” 

The unaccustomed champagne had loosened Slimmer’s 
reticence, whilst his trust in the mature experience prompted 
him to lay bare the hopes for the future. With a pathetic 
lack of self-reliance he betrayed a wistful longing for 
approval; still an enigma to his companion, who gave a 
hurried word of advice, inwardly amused by the unusual 
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réle of sage and philosopher. “‘ You'll be right as a trivet 
if you don’t take yourself too seriously. Subconsciously 
you’re under the impression you’re a devil of a fellow, 
and you feel hurt when others can’t see it. Don’t set too 
much store on the ‘ book larning’; there’s plenty of time 
for that military library all through your soldiering life. 
Get a couple of good ponies and play polo; it will keep you 
fit. and free from the megrims! You’re making me talk 
like a dud padre, but I do wish you and your good lady 
all the best of luck. But remember those two points, keep 
your fists for very special occasions, and first and last— 
learn to laugh at life! Good night.” 

Slimmer, a figure of extreme shyness, took the big man’s 
offered hand. ‘“ You know, by your insight, you might 
have been a ranker yourself.” 

“TI was,” laughed Barty; “isn’t that tragic? I rode 
with a squadron of the Greys for three years in the South 
African show!” 


* * # %# a 


In%the biting *chill*before sunrise Barty returned from 
the French Border; with four months’ work well accomplished 
he approached the town of Raga. In spite of the cold, 
the camel drivers had drawn away the ends of paggris 
that covered their mouths, singing at the end of the journey. 
As the light improved he handed over his camel, and, 
calling for his pony, cantered towards the haze of wood- 
smoke rising from early fires above the mass of native 
dwellings. 

Coming from the town, he made out through a slight 
distortion of mirage a long column of Sudanese troops. 
At their head rode British officers, and he changed direction 
to [meet them, hungering for intercourse with his own 
race. 

The battalion was in review order, marching at attention, 
and he sought a reason for their grim silence when usually 
they swung along to the stirring cadence of some old Dervish 
war-song. 

To his cheery greeting the two made quiet reply; then, 
the Bey, commanding, explained. “‘ You’ve come in at 
a bad time, Barty; we are on our way to put a soldier 
‘through it’ for murder.” 

“Sorry! I didn’t know. Ill ride on to the mess; you 
don’t want onlookers for this business.” 

“‘ Better come with us—it’s ‘ all present ’ for the garrison. 
It won’t take long.” 
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Barty turned his pony, suddenly depressed by the dull 
thudding of marching feet deadened in the sand, falling 
silent as he glanced at the stolid ranks, noticing the brightly 
polished instruments carried unused by the band that 
seemed a mockery to the group following in rear of the 
column. In charge of a guard, bound at the wrists by four 
diverging cords, Nafar Mursal Mansur went steadily to his 
death under escort of his comrades. Stripped of uniform, 
he was clothed in a brown galabea, but under the paggri 
of the Prophet’s green his eyes turned calmly towards the 
growing radiance in the east, nor quailed as the first beams 
of a rosy sunrise fell upon a rough stake from which the 
companies wheeled precisely to form three sides of a square. 
Words of command, the thump of rifle-butts on the ground, 
sounds that rang fantastically clear on the still desert air; 
then, rigid for a space, the troops waited while the prisoner 
was placed unresisting against the post, securely fastened 
to it by the waist. 

An Egyptian staff officer, ludicrous in childish importance, 
came fussing forward, pushing a red tarbush from his 
forehead, slowly to read the sentence of the Court, in 
evident self-satisfaction with his sorry duty. The raucous 
voice disclaiming the sonorous Arabic trailed away at an 
interruption from the condemned man. 

““T am content.... The ‘ meglis’ was fair, and I must 
die by the bullet. J am not in fear—Allah is great! Allah 
is merciful! ” 

The extracts from the Court proceedings were read to 
an end, in the dead silence that followed; the green cloth 
was pulled down to hide those fearless eyes. 

In the bitter cold of that early hour a feeling of nausea 
crept over Barty’s senses. The sudden, disciplined crash 
of a volley that caused his pony to rear in alarm brought 
the relief of action. Striving for mastery, he heard the 
Bey ask firmly, “Is the man dead?” and saw the Syrian 
military doctor move towards the body that still remained 
upright, the swathed head swinging from side to side. 
“Perhaps, Sair, he is yet alive.” The face of the Bey 
turned very pale under the sunburn, but he spoke quietly 
to the officer of the firing party: ‘‘ Suliman Effendi El Shatir, 
you will please to fire again.” 

Women in white mourning tobes came slowly to claim 
the body, and the battalion reformed once more in column. 
At the word to move, the drums rattled out, the band 
striking up gaily: Barty smiled grimly, realizing the 
grotesque inappropriateness of the jolly old English air: 
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Come, lassies and lads, 
Get leave of your dads, 
And away to the maypole hie. 


Returning to the lines, the three British officers rode 
abreast, recovering from depression as they listened to a 
rising chatter from the black soldiers. 

“Tt was all so avoidable and unnecessary—that’s what 
hits so hard.” 

Barty was sympathetic. “ Anyhow, these things are 
bound to happen occasionally; I suppose it was the usual 
trouble over a woman—the eternal triangle? ” 

The two looked at him keenly. “ Didn’t you get my 
letter in your last mail?” 

** No, I’ve had no letters for two months.” 

The battalion commander spoke to his junior. ‘* Take 
the men back to the lines and dismiss, will you? I must 
tell him of this rotten business.” Their impatient ponies 
were forced into a slower pace as the story unfolded. 

“That man we’ve just deprived of life with due form 
and ceremony was a wooden-headed old ‘ nugget’ of twenty 
years’ loyal service. He killed Slimmer for striking him 
on parade.... I was in England at the time, but before 
going home I recommended Slimmer for a return to Egypt. 
This country had got on his nerves—worst of all, he fell 
foul of the Sudanese soldier. One day, he was taking 
a company at drill, and noticed this man’s clumsiness in 
handling arms. Going up he slanged him, making him 
a fool in front of his pals—you know how they loathe 
sarcasm. Then, when the clumsiness happened a second 
time, he lost his temper and struck him in the face. You 
know that ugly, mass fury in the eyes of black troops when 
otherwise they stand like waxworks? These Mohammadan 
coves never forgive unfair punishment; they lose their heads 
under it. Then came the back-chat of the women, Muslim 
v. Christian: they jeered him for a coward. The Sudanese 
officers knew the danger, and went to him in a body, begging 
him to go on leave.... At the full-moon Mersal Mansur 
went magnoon. He bagged the key of the bar padlock, 
and took his rifle from the rack, unseen. Ammunition? 
he stole a round or two at field firing. Afterwards he 
went quietly to the main guard and told the shawish that 
the women would laugh at him no more... . 
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SCOTTISH AND OTHER HISTORY 


The Endless Adventure. By F.S. Oliver. Macmillan. 15s. 
A Short History of Scotland. By G. M. Thomson. Kegan 
Paul. 10s. 6d. 


A QUESTION which has never been satisfactorily settled, and 
probably never will be, is, “What is history about?’ There 
have been many answers, perhaps too many for the comfort 
of the layman, who would like to know what is to be related 
or explained to him. “ Wars and the administration of 
public affairs are the principal subjects of history,” Gibbon 
declared unhesitatingly, a doctrine indignantly repudiated by 
J. R. Green and his school as “‘ drum and trumpet ”’ flummery. 
“History is the account of the actions of men,” Froude 
remarked; “ and in “ actions ’ are comprehended the thoughts, 
opinions, motives, impulses of the actors and the circum- 
stances in which their work was executed.” To some, 
history is concerned with the movement of peoples, the 
development of institutions, marching along a hazy track, 
possibly circular, called Progress. As far as the layman can 
judge, the historian pursues either a hero or an idea; at least 
the readable ones do, unless they merely tell a rattling good 
story. But then, again, the rattling good story is apt to 
become tedious unless some quarry is hunted; it is like a 
novel with plenty of incident, but no core. A history, then, 
to distinguish from History, must have form, that is to say, 
it must be a work of art; and once you have art, you have 
some kind of distortion, because the artist is concerned with 
the object he is making rather than with the things of which 
the object is made: the things are merely his guide. 

The historian, we suppose, is interested in a person, a 
period, or an idea; but he cannot use more than a smail 
portion of his material. “‘ History aims at reducing many 
diverse things to unity,” Mr. Oliver tells us; which means in 
practice that the historian chooses his core, and from his 
mass of material selects the things which will serve his 
purpose when plastered on to the core. But what is his 
purpose? To make an object which it delights him to make, 
and which he hopes will delight other people (since we assume 
the historian is urged by the same obscure motives as other 
artists), which he feels is the best representation of the 
person, period, or idea which excites him to the state of 
writing. And here it is that personal tastes come in, and 
where it is that bias creeps into all history. History written 
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without bias is inconceivable, since it is written by human 
beings, and not by machines; and human beings are not only 
individuals with idiosyncrasies, but belong to a race and a 
time: their writings must be coloured, however oblivious they 
may be of the tinge. One may give extreme instances from 
an amusing essay by Mr. V. B. Metta, in The Criterion of 
November 1927. ‘“ Take, for example,” he says, “ the 
subject of the emancipation of woman. It is hailed as a 
great step forward by those who hold certain views about 
progress, but is it quite certain that the historian of the future 
will look at it in the same light?” Or again, he suggests, 
‘A really impartial man fails to see why the Europeans 
should be taught to rejoice at the defeat of the Saracens at 
the battle of Tours. If the Arabs had won that battle, their 
civilization, which was the most brilliant civilization in the 
world at that time, would have spread over Europe and 
illuminated it centuries before the Renaissance.” He may 
not himself be quite impartial, but his is a point of view 
which is, at least, valuable as a corrective. 

There are, then, a number of questions to be put the 
historian as we begin to read his book; but there are also a 
number of questions it is as well to ask ourselves, even after 
we have as far as possible got rid of our normal bias. It is 
a complicated business to know why we read, not only history, 
but anything at all. For enjoyment, yes; but what kind of 
enjoyment? Are we led on by curiosity as to the past; or 
by a desire to know how people behave; or to examine the 
working out of some particular forces in some particular 
event—all these are definite curiosities; or do we just want 
to be taken out of ourselves into another reality from ours, 
yet one not quite so different as the novel? It is not only 
a question of scale; for if it is usually the small-scale histories 
we read, a century or ten to the volume, Motley and Freeman, 
say, or Gibbon, to take us out of our present life, there are 
also such large-scale ones as Mr. Pollock’s The Popish Plot, 
or Mr. De Castro’s The Gordon Riots (the last a few days to 
the whole book), which are as good as any detective story, as 
thrilling as any book of adventure. Then the question is, do 
we prefer the panorama, or the close study? If we like the 
panorama, here is Mr. Thomson’s Short History of Scotland. 
But if we tire of the story—the Story of England, the Story 
of the Hansa Towns, the Story of the French Revolution, or 
of what not, there is a quite different enjoyment to be got 
out of the more analytical study, the tracings of cause and 
effect more probingly carried out, with the implications of 
events tested, and with agreeable suppositions of what might 
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have happened if ; and so on. There are the impassioned 
political arguments—nearly always with a strong bias, for 
what has happened turns out curiously enough to have been 
for the best—and some, though amateurs, may revel in 
Hallam’s Constitutional History. And of the analytic type 
of work, Mr. Oliver’s book is a brilliant example. Neither 
of the authors here discussed writes the hero-history which 
topples over into biography, after the manner of Carlyle’s 
Frederick the Great, for though Mr. Oliver has Walpole as his 
central figure, and admires him almost without stint, yet it 
is not as a hero that he admires him so much as an excellent 
specimen to examine under the scalpel. 

Finally, the question we in the end ask ourselves must be, 
“Ts the book well-written?’ That the facts should be well 
ordered, the arguments lucid, and the matter relevant, those 
are primary requirements. But we want more; we ask for 
style, for the allurements and graces of manner, for a spirited 
handling of language. There, of course, we at once stumble 
on a difficulty; for if there is no bias, the writing is not likely 
to be spirited. The purely scientific historian deprives 
himself almost necessarily of the advantage a more fervid one 
possesses. For scientific history seems to demand a dead 
level of style which is hardly warming. Take the Cambridge 
Modern History, that admirable and monumental work into 
which we dip from time to time for serious enlightenment. 
Though written by many hands, it is difficult to discover that 
the personalities behind the hands differ by one jot, and 
Buffon’s time-honoured maxim, le style c’est Vhomme méme, 
seems abundantly justified. The men disappear in the 
method imposed by the undertaking; they write well, their 
matter is ordered, their arguments luminous, there is nothing 
irrelevant; but where is the delight such as we get from the 
voluminous page of Gibbon, rolling gloriously along, and 
shot with irony? Where is the less conscious pleasure we 
get from Macaulay, with his racing phrases, his sailing para- 
graphs, his variety of verb and of vowel-sound? As truth, 
we reluctantly concede the prize to the Cambridge writers; 
but for pleasurable reading the palm goes to Macaulay. 

This somewhat long palaver is to enable us more readily to 
approach the two books with which we are concerned. We 
may take Mr. Thomson’s Short History of Scotland first, as 
being the less original work. This is in no sense to detract 
from it; the sort of work Mr. Thomson set out to do would 
suffer from originality of approach, but that is not to say that 
he is lacking in independence, and does not throughout make 
his own attitude perfectly plain. His is a small-scale history, 
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to companion, though it must be confessed, not quite on 
equal terms, Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s History of England. 
Both these books, as their prefaces declare, set out to do 
much the same thing; both tread delicately in the narrow 
way between text-books on the one hand and essays on the 
other. Mr. Thomson undertook his work because he felt 
“that there was a need for an account in which the main 
lines of national development were not blurred by events of 
an ephemeral nature or a fortuitous interest, in which the 
cultural, social, and economic background was filled in with 
some care and which displayed the continuous life of the 
Scottish organism down to the present time.” He has 
fulfilled his promise; the picture he gives has organic unity 
and coherence, thus the book should be an extremely welcome 
one to dwellers on this side of the Border, who for the most 
part have neglected Scottish history, except for the occasions 
where Scotland was a nuisance to England. Mr. Thomson, 
of course, naturally and properly regards many of these 
occasions as those when England was a nuisance to Scotland, 
as indeed she was, and often a bit of a bully as well. It is 
impossible to deal adequately with a book of such scope in a 
restricted space; one can only say that the balance of various 
episodes is well kept, the lines of advance, their termination 
in one direction, their appearance in another, are well 
marked and exceedingly clear. No one can read through 
this pleasantly written book without feeling well informed on 
the main lines of Scottish history and development, from the 
days when it was an uninhabited waste down to 1914. 
Though Mr. Thomson loves Scotland, there are no heroics, 
no chapter headed “‘ The Bruciad,” no angry recriminations 
on the subject of the Glencoe horror: he has a nice sense of 
proportion, and does rigorously exclude fortuitous interest. 
His bias is a pleasant one, just enough to give his writing a 
fillip, and not so gross as to load the scales. His grudge 
against the course of events is, that Scotland has lost a 
capital, with all that that implies, so that the Scottish 
character tends to become smudged. That it is capable of 
much, besides its extraordinary colonial expansion, he shows 
by his brief accounts of the Burgh organization and the 
Staple; that its voice is its own we on this side of the Border, 
remembering Gawain Douglas, Burns, and Scott, are ready 
enough to admit. For him the high summer of Scottish 
history was just before the disaster of Flodden, where “‘ we 
lost a civilization and gained a song.” He is at his best and 
most perspicuous where he shows how Church and Kirk 
influence has moulded Scottish history; and here certainly, 
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to the layman, the approach appears original. For Mr. 
Thomson, what the Reformation did, thanks largely to its 
temperate incursion, was to raise the general level of intelli- 
gence. In the Assemblies and Kirk Sessions, “‘ Men learnt 
to handle the tools of abstract argument; the poorest peasant 
was familiar with philosophical concepts; the people might 
think about odd things, according to the modern view, but 
they learnt to think.” Moreover, Mr. Thomson is up to 
date, and for the first time, possibly, in a history of Scotland 
the witches are given the due their power deserves. There 
is no doubt that the witches were a powerful organization, 
and James VI and I was in dread of them. When Bothwell 
—the Admiral, not Mary’s Bothwell—broke into Holyrood, 
“ James’s terror... was mingled with something from which 
it is hard to withhold the stronger name of horror.” And 
here a defect of the “short ”’ history reveals itself, and we 
could wish that Mr. Thomson had sometimes been less 
austere. We are told no more, and would like to be told 
how James showed this horror. As a matter of fact, his 
illuminating words, uttered when he found his terror- 
stricken flight barred, were, “Came they to seek his life? let 
them take it—they would not get his soul.”” Thus here and 
there we would like a little more foundation for a statement, 
though we never lose confidence. 

r. Thomson has a good rapid style: his matter has a 
freshness, and so has his manner. He has the power of 
concentrating information without being heavy, and thus it 
is the greater pity that he should sometimes feel it necessary 
to borrow Mr. Philip Guedalla’s undergraduate pen to write 
such things as: “‘ In 1603 an old woman died in London and 
the faux bonhomme was king of England ”’; or refer to a “‘ riot 
in which a well-built young man called Walter Scott took 
part against the rabble of the gallery.” It is not as though 
Mr. Thomson’s pen had not its own lightness, and its own 
weight when its wielder needs it. It is only when interesting 
thought fails that such subterfuges (which only the gallery 
applauds) are necessary; Mr. Thomson’s interesting thought 
neither fails nor flags. His mind is always on his material, 
and thus his work is a welcome addition to the shelves where 
the layman keeps his history books. 

If this History of Scotland is an example of one kind of 
history writing, Mr. Oliver’s The Endless Adventure is of the 
opposite sort, so much so that its author would rather not 
have it called history at all. ‘‘ History,’ he says, “is a 
much loftier and more spacious affair,” but perhaps that is 
only his fun. Nor is it a biography, he declares, and this 
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we must accept from a writer who has written a biography 
which is already, and deservedly, a classic, the life of Alex- 
ander Hamilton. If the question of what history is about 
were ever to be answered, it might, perhaps, be said that it is, 
or ought to be, about just such matters as Mr. Oliver treats 
of. Certainly it approaches nearest to the ideal of Tolstoy, 
who in the Epilogue to War and Peace, after objecting to all 
the histories he had ever read, went on to say that the work 
of historians would only be ranked as gold, as opposed to 
paper currency, ‘‘ when they are able to answer the essential 
question of history—namely, ‘What is power?’” And 
later, developing the idea: “ It is precisely the relation of an 
individual who issues commands to those who execute them 
that constitutes what we call power.’”” Now Mr. Oliver’s study 
is exactly this, to find out how a politician wields power, how 
he gets things to happen, and how he engages in the endless 
adventure of governing men: he is eager to determine what 
it is that goes to the making of a successful politician. He 
devotes over a hundred pages to the discussion of this ques- 
tion before he enters upon what will be, when two more 
volumes are added, an account of the political life of Walpole, 
_ “the archetype of the normal politician who forces his way 
into the highest positions.” The long introduction is 
fascinating reading. 

Mr. Oliver has the highest admiration for the craft of 
politics, and one hardly less high for good politicians, or 
statesmen—he will admit no distinction. He gives a sharp 
rap over the knuckles to the mere governed who criticize their 
governors, advising them to leave their arm-chairs and the 
security of their cliques, and get to know something of the 
mysteries they talk of without knowledge. His reverence is, 
perhaps, a little overdone, for it is just as well that there 
should be calm eyes watching from outside the dusty arena; 
and though it is, no doubt, foolish for the field to criticize 
the huntsman, the latter must show good sport, or he will 
go—and so will the politician. And when Mr. Oliver says 
that politicians “‘ stand the racket . . . most of the blows fall 
on their heads,” we are likely to rub the sore places on ours. 
In any case, his great politician is not altogether a nice man; 
he is ruthless, he is probably conceited—like Chatham, he 
has to believe that he and he alone can save the country; 
he cannot always play the game like a gentleman, and give 
his opponent fair play. To-day, since he cannot murder 
him, he is entitled to do his best to murder his reputation. 
His business is to get power and to keep it. It may not be 
easy to agree with all Mr. Oliver says, but nothing that he 
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says can be neglected; his is an extremely penetrating mind, 
which has long pondered these questions; and all the while 
he relates what he says of his period, or any other, to our 
own time. Thus, in his chapter headed (all his chapter 
headings are delightful), “‘How the Balance of Power is 
essential to the sovereign independence of states, and how 
the endeavour to maintain it has led to endless wars,” he 
reveals the antimony of the notions of self-determination 
and of a League of Nations. He asks, “‘ Can anyone foresee 
a time when Europe will cease to be concerned with the 
balance of power? The formula may drop out of use; but 
so long as the nations shall continue to attach supreme 
importance to their sovereign independence, the same means 
to safety will be sought in the future as in the past, though 
possibly under another name. Alliances and wars will be 
made with the same objects as formerly, until such time as 
the nations shall have come to value some other possession 
at a higher rate than their own separate political existences; 
or, looking at the matter in another aspect, until some new 
and greater fear shall have eclipsed the old one.” That 
reflection may console Mr. Thomson for the Act of Union. 

It is not to be denied that Mr. Oliver has a bias, the good 
old Whig bias, which it is sometimes complained that most 
of our historians, at any rate the readable ones, have. 
Macaulay’s influence has been, and is, tremendous, as one of 
the results of his highly coloured and persuasive style. But 
the question arises, if our historians are so largely Whig, may 
it not be the logic of history that has made them so? Other 
things apart, the history of England from the accession of 
George I to the day when George III and Bute tried to put 
into practice the theory of The Patriot King, is purely Whig 
—and even for some time after that. Nor can Mr. Oliver 
be entirely acquitted of the charge of being partial to Walpole, 
and it is significant that though he quotes Chesterfield’s 
“Characters ’’ of many people, he has not so far given us 
that astute observer’s opinion of Walpole, though it was not 
by any means so unfriendly as it might well have been. Mr. 
Oliver praises Walpole for getting rid of all possible rivals, 
but it is open to doubt whether a still greater politician than 
Walpole would not have been able to use them. One can 
understand, and even applaud, his severity towards Boling- 
broke, but why drive good and even brilliant minds, 
such as those of Carteret, Pulteney, and Chesterfield, into 
opposition, and Townshend’s into retirement, when he 
might have made their abilities serve him? Is there not here 
some flaw in the perfect politician? 
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It is, perhaps, not quite fair at present to attempt to 
criticize Mr. Oliver’s views: there are still those two other 
volumes to come. So far we are only taken to the end of 
George I’s reign, and have still to see Walpole at his most 
powerful, when he ruled alone, with one flank securely 
protected by Queen Caroline. We still have to see what 
will be made of Walpole in 1733, when he was forced to 
abandon the Excise Bill, and in 1739 when he reluctantly 
entered upon the war with Spain. Might not the first 
humiliation have been avoided had he listened to Chesterfield, 
and the second never been made necessary had he had 
Carteret to advise him? Walpole is certainly a great and 
admirable figure; and if we accept the premise that it is a 
politician’s business to get power and keep it, and get on 
with the job of governing, he is certainly among the greatest. 
But if the object of a politician is to serve his country, might 
not a still greater claim be made out for the Marquis of 
Halifax, who three times directed the destinies of his 
country, yet never had supreme power? 

But whether or no we shall agree with Mr. Oliver, we 
shall eagerly look forward to the succeeding volumes. For 
his history—may we not persist in giving it the title ?—is 
enchanting. It is beautifully written, with a scholar’s 
ability in handling material, and the lucidity of an artist. 
He makes no pretence to have delved, though he knows the 
usual authorities intimately; but meanwhile the eighteenth 
century is clearing up, with such valuable and detailed 
historical essays to guide us as Mr. Namier’s Structure of 
Politics in the Eighteenth Century, and Sir Richard Lodge’s 
recent Studies in Eighteenth Century Diplomacy. Mr. Oliver, 
however, has the broad view, and the mind of the thinker 
(for his book is a philosopy of politics) makes its appearance 
in concise and mature prose. Should the interest of his 
material fail to carry us on, his well-knit sentences will do so. 
He is never vehement, but his nose, so to speak, is always to 
the scent. We may end with a portion of his delightful 
sketch of Newcastle, which, with a clever stroke of analysis, 
helps to complete the portrait given by Chesterfield and 
amplified by Macaulay: 

“The common cry against Newcastle’s incapacity for 
the higher departments of statecraft ignores the fact that he 
was remarkably well informed. Among the qualifications 
most important in a Foreign Minister is a gift for collecting 
together a vast variety of intelligence—personal and political, 
trifling and grave—with regard to the courts and chanceries 
of Europe. Newcastle could hardly have been set on a 
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pursuit more congenial to his disposition. From the first 
he engaged in it with infinite gusto; and by degrees—being 
marvellously industrious and insatiably inquisitive—he 
stored his memory with a strange jumble of valuables, 
oddities, and trumpery, in somewhat the same way as a 
magpie carries off to its nest glittering trinkets, beads, 
scissors, and broken glass. For with Newcastle, as with the 
magpie, ownership was an end in itself. He enjoyed and 
was content with the feeling that he possessed more informa- 
tion than anyone else; but being almost incapable of action 
and decision in great affairs, he rarely turned his knowledge 
to account. Moreover, he guarded his store so jealously that 
it was difficult for even the most masterful colleague to enter 
and ransack it. 

“* Newcastle’s surest title to fame is his proficiency in an 
art that statesmen of the old school, like Chesterfield, still 
affected to regard with suspicion and contempt. For New- 
castle was the forerunner of the modern political ‘ boss.’ 
He was a great primitive. . . .” 

It is hard to stop: the whole of that paragraph is enthral- 
ling; but then so is the next—and the next. Moreover, there 
is never a descent, nor the hint of a descent, into the cheap 
or claptrap. 

BonamMy DoBREE 


SHORT REVIEWS 


The Final Report of the East Kent Regional Planning Scheme 
(Austens, St. George’s, Canterbury) is a most stimulating 
book, and it would be a fine thing if it could find its way into 
the hands, not only of those directly interested in East Kent, 
but of everyone interested, whether as an Urban or Rural 
District Councillor or County Councillor, in the orderly and 
efficient development of the neighbourhood in which he lives. 
The urgency of the situation in East Kent, where a great 
increase of population and a growth of industry is to be 
anticipated in the near future, has brought this scheme into 
being; but the example set here can be of the very greatest 
value to all local authorities, who, though their problems 
may be less acute, yet surely have them. For in a less 
degree the East Kent problems are arising everywhere. One 
of the merits of this report is the space which it devotes to 
explaining the economic advantages of a sound regional 
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scheme, showing how by a policy of controlled concentration 
in dealing with building development, for this is largely what 
** Zoning ” means, money is saved on road-widening schemes, 
on water and other services, and especially on drainage. 
The report does a great service in driving home the point that 
indiscriminate stringing out of houses along main roads will 
eventually lead local authorities into Queer Street, when the 
inevitable questions of drainage and sanitation have to be 
faced. These considerations of hard cash, which one day 
must affect everyone through the medium of the rates, should 
have a powerful influence on all those who have regarded 
such movements as Regional Planning as the invention of 
cranks and unpractical sentimentalists. Needless to say, 
the amenities are not neglected in the report, and in this 
connection a wisely long-sighted scheme of public open 
spaces is outlined, having regard to the general effect of such 
reservations on the landscape, as well as to their suitability 
as places of recreation. The book is dedicated to the late 
Lord Milner, and the fact, of which this is a recognition, of 
his sponsorship of the scheme in its earlier stages, should be 
another guarantee, if one is needed, that this is no unpractical 
. dream, but the outcome of the sane idealism of long-sighted 
and one might add long-headed men of affairs. 


Miss Storm Jameson has followed up The Lovely Ship 
with The Voyage Home (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.), in which the 
fortunes of Mary Hervey, née Hansyke, are developed into 
old age. The setting is again Middlesbrough, shown with 
the advances and changes of the last century merging into 
this one. There is a quality of actual life about Miss Jame- 
son’s work which is extremely welcome in these days of 
laboured refinement, or equally laboured hearty gusto, and 
her novels are novels of life rather than of abstract ideas or 
semi-satirical criticism. Not that The Voyage Home, with 
its rather startling, abrupt characters, is a mere slice of life, 
but that Miss Jameson is urged to depict from the same 
motives that urged Balzac to depict, namely, an intense 
interest in life as a whole, with its background, its things, as 
well as its people. This surely is part of the business of the 
novel; but this kind of work is apt to be overlooked nowadays 
in the search after some sort of strangeness, not merely in the 
proportion, but in the matter. It is a little difficult to 
appraise this book as a work of art, since it is evidently only 
part of a series; there are some issues left loose, as it were, 
to be developed and knotted up in a further book, to which 
we can look forward with pleasure and confidence. 
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An unnecessary pother has been made about certain 
aspects of C. R. Benstead’s Retreat (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), on 
the score that it attacks the “‘ padre” in the war. This is 
absurd. The unfortunate chaplain depicted in this book is 
clearly an imagined figure; he is a symbol for the question 
Captain Benstead asks in this book—namely, What happens 
to the group of sentiments we may lump under the term 
“ parochial Christianity,’ however ardent they may be, when 
faced by either the cheerful protective paganism, or the 
horror, of war? With the author’s contention that the 
padre to be “successful” had, to all intents and purposes, 
to cease to be a padre, many will agree. The book is also a 
good war book, dealing with the retreat of 1918, and is one 
of the few books on the war written by gunners. The 
account of the cutting out of the heavies from under the 
German nose the night after the first enemy attack is very 
well done. One would wish to speak more glowingly, but it 
is wise at this stage to desist from superlatives when speaking 
of books dealing with the war. The atmosphere of brigade 
headquarters is admirably given, but the war theme does not 
quite amalgamate with the other. Nevertheless, it is hearten- 
ing to find a war book which introduces a theme as large as 
the war; but it will need a genius to give us a really satisfac- 
tory book of this sort, someone of the stature of Tolstoy. 


The publishers (Blackwood, 7s. 6d.) of The Jungle Tide, 
by John Still, do their best to deter would-be readers by the 
extravagant claims they make on the dust-cover. Some 
publishers, abetted by a few reviewers, are too enthusiastic 
by half. ‘‘ Oh, another book of genius! ”’ we say wearily, and 
put it aside. But Mr. Still deserves better than that. His 
prose is good, workmanlike, and agreeable, though without 
any great distinction or compelling charm: his subject-matter 
is fascinating. He has spent many years in Ceylon, and what 
he does not know about its jungle life, human and animal, 
would hardly seem worth knowing. It is not every day that 
a snake-charmer puts pen to paper. Mr. Still, moreover, is 
an archeologist and a linguist, besides being a hunter and 
naturalist, and his descriptions of ancient cities and monas- 
teries reclaimed by the jungle are most delightful, and share 
the honours with his descriptions of the ways of jungle beasts. 
Moreover, Mr. Still inspires thought by the general remarks 
he here and there lets fall, but never to the detriment of his 
theme. It is altogether a refreshing and charming book, 
written with the modesty and self-effacement only possible 
to a man who really knows. 
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Or late, frequent references have been made in the daily 
Press to Buchan’s periods. These consist of a series of six 
cold and three warm periods which, according to Buchan’s 
suggestion, have in the past recurred annually with tolerable 
regularity. They are as follows: Cold, February 7th-14th, 
April 11th-14th, May 9th-14th, June 29th-July 4th, August 
6th-llth, November 6th-13th; Warm, July 12th—15th, 
August 12th-15th, December 3rd-l14th. To what extent 
can these periods be trusted? It is certain that Buchan 
himself could not have intended them to be used as reliable 
forecasts. Even if the periods were approximately correct 
for the north-east of Scotland, they would certainly not be 
so for the south-west of Ireland and most parts of the British 
Islands. The question could easily be decided by comparing 
Buchan’s periods with the observed daily means of tempera- 
tures over a number of years for various places. The writer 
has compared such daily means for Greenwich and Valentia 
with Buchan’s periods, and it shows that, as far as Greenwich 
is concerned, February 7th to 9th, which includes Buchan’s 
first cold period, turns out to be a relatively warm one; the 
* chill” in April tallies well; the cold in May in actual fact 
commences two days after Buchan’s date, whilst the only 
other of the six remaining periods that can be said to agree 
in any sort of way is the warm spell which should occur 
between December 3rd and 14th, but actually occurs between 
December Ist and 6th. As regards Valentia, as might be 
expected, the case for agreement is considerably worse, and 
so the writer holds to his original opinion of many years’ 
standing that Buchan’s periods can be of no general value 
for day-to-day forecasting, and certainly not so helpful as 
the daily normals would be. 


Note.—It is now possible to compare the rain curve 
published last January with the facts as they have turned 
out. We—the authors of the curves—regard it as being, 
on the whole, by no means bad. The main faults are that 
the peak shown in our expectations for January 17th proved 
to be too high, and that the black patch given to January 20th, 
2ist did not actually arrive until January 22nd. To set 
against these temporary shortcomings it may be noticed 
that the peaks given to January 4th, 7th, 10th, 12th, 17th, 
24th, and February 3rd all happened to coincide with the 
facts to the exact day. 
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The curve gives an estimate of the varying number of 
places in Great Britain and Ireland where rain will be 
recorded. It will prove to be a useful guide for selecting 
wet and dry periods of days in advance, but it is not intended 
to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. When rain will 
fall in all parts of the British Isles the curve should be at its 
highest limit; when there will be no rain anywhere it should 
be at its lowest limit. The times when rain is most expected 
are shaded black, whilst stippled shading shows when rain is 
least expected. The day referred to is the 24 hours, 8 a.m. to 
8a.m. The term “rain” includes precipitation of all sorts. 

The indications at present are: 

(a) That, excepting the first week of March, the total rainfall 
during the coming six weeks will be decidedly deficient, 
and that, in the middle of March, droughty conditions 
will set in over the South of England. 

(b) That in about six weeks’ time showery weather will 
again bring a slight excess of rain amount to some 
districts, but that, owing to five weeks of expected dry- 
ness, the total precipitation over the British Islands 
during the coming three months will be below the average. 

(c) That on or about March 8th the barometer will rise 
decidedly over England, but that depressions will affect 
parts of the British Islands on or about March 6th, 
about March 14th, and again some time between March 
21st and 24th. 

(d) That, excepting the first week of March and the isolated 
occasions noted above, the barometer in the South-east 
of England will vary generally well above the normal 
height during the month. 

(e) That in the South-east of England there will be one or 
two cold days during the first half and middle of March, 
but that a rise of temperature and warmer weather will 
be experienced during the second half of that month, so 
that the mean temperature for the whole month will not 
be below the seasonal level. Dunsoyne. 13.ii.1930 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


THE TERRITORIAL ARMY AND THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


To THE Epitor oF THE National Review. 


Sir,—To England, with her regular fighting services reduced, 
her citizen army is an insurance against the unpreparedness 
of a great nation in time of national emergency. Fortunately 
there are still in England to-day a large number of men who, 
without any greater desire for war than the rest of mankind, 
yet safeguard their country by acquiring the rudiments of 
military training. 

Nevertheless, the Territorial Army is below its establish- 
ment in all ranks, the gravest shortage being that of officers. 
Seeing that service in the Territorial Army is voluntary and 
practically unpaid, this shortage is the more lamentable in 
that it proves that where the rank and file actually perform 
a public service, the class towards which they look for their 
officers apparently no longer responds. 

The officer commanding a Territorial unit is responsible 
for finding officers. In theory he has the young men of the 
nation to choose from, in practice he has little or no choice, 
because there are so few applicants for commissions that he 
cannot select the fittest—he can only eliminate the most 
unfit among his rare applicants. He looks for certain 
qualities in his officers-to-be: leadership, a sense of fair play, 
the power to take responsibility, and esprit de corps. In 
short, he looks for those very qualities that are claimed as 
the merits of English Public School education. 

Formerly the public-school boy went into Civil or fighting 
services, Parliament, the professions, or the Colonies. In 
these spheres his particular education stood him in good 
stead. To-day he is going increasingly to business—a bank, 
the Stock Exchange, an international company, a motor 
works, or even a big store. It is hard to see what, in business, 
becomes of his ideal of public service, or where and how he 
can exercise those qualities that it has been the aim of his 
school to develop. 

Yet, though business, not public service, claims his early 


years, there is no necessity for the public-school boy as a | 
class to take a back seat in national affairs. The Territorial | 


Army needs young men with just his ideals and qualities. 
Putting all question of war aside, here, in peace, is a chance 
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of rendering invaluable public service. Territorial training 
establishes a bond between men of all classes; drill and out- 
door exercises improve the physical fitness of thousands of 
city and factory workers, who respond readily in their 
outlook on everyday life to the encouraging influence of good 
officers. 

Let there be no mistake; the young public-school man in 
business should be glad to take a commission in the Terri- 
torial Army, if for no higher motive than his own interest. 
To get on in life all knowledge and experience helps. As a 
Territorial officer he gets at an early age experience in 
administration, handling of men of all classes, kinds and 
callings. He commands men whose obedience is voluntary, 
and he learns the meaning and value of tact. Dealing with 
various types should give him an eye for a man—a valuable 
asset in public and private life. 

History shows that a class that will not carry out its 
responsibilities inevitably goes under. Let the public-school 
boys come forward and lead, instead of handing over to 
others work for which they themselves are peculiarly fitted. 
To class-hatred and dissension let the Public Schools make 
the positive answer of class co-operation in a national 
concern. Yours, etc., 

A COMMANDING OFFICER 
in the London District 


[The above letter brings to the notice of our readers a 
matter of great national importance. There must be many 
ex public-school boys in London who would welcome the 
chance of doing useful work. Here is their opportunity. 

The Acting Editor will be very glad to receive and forward 
names of men willing to take up this work, to the distinguished 
officer who makes the appeal. | 


“NURSING AN EAST-END CONSTITUENCY.” 


To THE EpritTor or THE National Review. 


Sir,—The experiences of an East End candidature are 
instructive even if one does not share wholly the views of 
the standard-bearer; there is much need for a definite 
expression of what the great industrial boroughs require as 
regards political development. Energy and the right sort 
of temperament, anxious to learn, prepared to declare 
honestly his views, acceptable to all sections by manner, 
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are valuable assets in a candidate. Merely moneyed men— 
mediocre, as far as political intelligence and knowledge of 
their fellow-men—create suspicion and class antagonism. 
Frequently harm rather than good is done by the casual 
paid speaker. The Conservative Party has efficient. men and 
women of experience and breeding who would readily gain 
a hearing, if enlisted for such service. The poorer parts 
want a live machine between elections, and the candidate 
as well as his workers should be in touch with local thought 
before and not only on the eve of a contest. 

The pooling of resources which Mr. Teeling refers to with 
his colleagues is an excellent way to strengthen the bolts 
in your armour. The Party is suffering from hacks, snobs, 
antiquated ideas of organization, and too many old men 
holding the reins ignoring youth, who badly need sympathy 
and encouragement. Instead of their retaining positions, 
some men could do a valuable service in being a personal 
godfather to some promising individual, who would be of 
use in public life and in promoting the Party welfare. Look 
at co-opted bodies, J.P.s. Labour and Liberalism get their 
nominees because they have either done something or can 
do something. We are dubious in recognizing ability locally 
or on national bodies. 

The determination to succeed has rewarded Socialists, 
but our candidates in difficult constituencies seldom remain; 
thus new seeds have to be sown, the harvest deferred. The 
Annual Party Conference is too unwieldy for a deliberative 
assembly. Why not publish a report? Some of our Party 
societies are run by a small group, and there is no incentive 
for the rank and file. More attention to municipal matters 
is, in view of the franchise, necessary. How few of us know 
the name of our Mayor, where the Town Hall is, and have 
we ever listened to their sessions? I would urge that young 
Conservatives really anxious to be a force in their own areas 
should join their “‘local Parliaments” (kind of debating 
societies)—-where they can perfect their education, improve 
their speaking and argumentative power, as they will have 
opponents to contend against. 

The writer is striving to federate all these Parliaments— 
first by summoning a conference, then by a central body. 
To promote their well-being as an educated democracy will 
appreciate its obligations, but those who possess the privilege 
of the vote without the duty to realize its significance, may 
be a peril to Constitutionalism. 

Yours faithfully, 
D. Hatitipay MacarTNEY 
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